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it miles east of the former 
plece, II ie thriving. town, approaching 
two thousand inha — the — 
ing ‘country «is. well for ng 
purposes There ate two church organiza- 
tidus, the Methodist —— 


er the larger mem- 
rebip, and ot large 
edifice. The Preabyterian 


n have this last season also ereot- 
brick building; it is under roof snd | 


the basement finished, in. which there was 
religious services. last Sabbath. The offi- 
ciating: dlergyman, under the direction of 
Psetbytery, ‘declared the pastoral relation - 
ship between the Rev. Mr. Munn and the 
oongregalion dissolved, the former having 
resigugd some time since. At present the 
ebagregation ben to one in view to ‘fill the 
pulpit,” A mibister of respectable abilities 

form 
rtunity and prospect vancing the 

— J. M. 
‘Aupther’ correspondent thus writes us, 
under date of Knox Hill, Florida, Decem- 
ber 8th, 1857. 

Messrs, Editore—The Knox Hill Presby- 
terian Academy and the Uchee Valley Pres- 
byterian churoh are both now.vacant for 
want of a teacher and pastor; to a minis- 
ter, who could live with a moderate but 
be salary, filling both these stations, 
I'think he could be eminently useful, and 
fill them to his and the general satisfaction 
of most concerned. Please take notice of 


our condition, in your paper, in the way 


you may think best. We are rather a poor 
people, bat I think an honest community, 
Ihave been living bere most of my time 
for the last twenty-seven years, and have 
never had five dollars worth stolen from me 
yet.” It is also a very healthy situation. 
A man with a family would be preferable, 
as some who could uot raise money would 
gladly divide the earnings of their hands, 
by giving from their dairy, fowl-house, corn- 
orib, and meat-house, to the support of him 
who labours for their spiritual good. G. 


156 
‘A Working Presbytery— Church 


AIſecera. Editors—Although I am not-a 
member in the communion of any one of 
the churches belonging to the West Jersey 
Presbytery, still Lam as deeply interested in 
their prosperity, orin their missionary efforts, 
as though I was part and parcel of that 
noble little band of working, laborious min- 
isters. This Presbytery, though young in 
years, has effected much more for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, in 


the way of aiding in the erection of houses 
of worship within its bounds, than some 


other Presbyteries of more than twice the 
age and ten times the amount of wealth, 
which I might name, not far distant from 
the Jersies; and within whose bounds there 
ate a8 many, if not more places, where, 
if there were zeal enough in the Presbyteries, 
there might be gathered some forty more 
congregations, and an equal number of 
houses of worship erected and paid for. 

- The subject of Church Extension is one 
that very many of our ministers seem to 
approach with a kind of dread, and personal 
alarm, lest some one or more of their flocks 
should be required to enter a new fold and 
follow some other under-shepherd. I re- 
joice to know and be able to state that this 
is not the feeling, nor does such a con- 
tracted ‘spirit mark the great body of our 
ministers. The Presbytery of West Jer- 
sey, as a united body, go into church ex- 
tension heart and soul, might and main. 
Show them any field of promise, where a 
church is needed, and you may rest as- 
sured that every one of them will take his 
turn and fill his appointment in person, not 
by proxy; and that twice, thrice, or ten 
times, if required, without considering how 
much labour it may cost him to reach the 
new field, or how much money his people 
will be expected to give to sustain the new 
enterprise. If a tree is to be judged by 
its fruits, let us see what fruit has been 
gathered by this young Presbytery within 
a very few years. I know enough to state, 
that not less than ten new congregations 
and houses of worship have been formed 
and. reared by this active corps of self- 
devying Presbyters since they were detached 
from the old mother Presbytery of Phila- 


delphis. 


The Rev. Allen H. Brown has for some 
years been the active, untiring, and suc- 
cessful evangelist within its bounds, and 


through his instrumentality, second td hear- 


tily by his co-presbyters, churches have 
been formed, and places of worship erected 
and pastors settled, where Presbyterianism 
was unknown, and the people enjoyed very 
partial means of grace. On the third day 
of December a. very neat and beautiful 
house of worship was dedicated in Woods- 
town, Salem county, New Jersey. This 
id one ‘of the many gathered through the 
efforts of this Presbytery and their efficient 
evangelist. The Rev. Dr. West of Phila- 
delphia very kindly and promptly rendered 
his services at the dedication, and preached, 
morning and evening, to overflowing houses. 
I need not say to those who know the Doc- 
tor and his style of preaching, that his 
discourses ‘were marked with that good 
sense, deep evangelical piety, sterling, ori- 
gittal thinking and scriptural beauty, that 
marks a Scotchman’s style of delivering 
God's message to men, and renders such 
ministers acceptable to the thinking portion 
of society, and to the lovers of clear, forci- 
ble exhibitions of Bible truth, —— . 
‘There were some. seven or eight clergy- 
men of different denominations present, most 
of whom took part in. the services. There 
you ‘eould see iNew-school: and Old-school 
Presbyterians, Baptist and Methodist min- 
isters and people, all aiding and participat- 
ing in the delightfül work of setting apart 
a ‘house for the worship of God, and heartily 
praying that God would arise and enter into 
hig rest, and clothe, big ministers with gal. 
vation, and make the. place glorious because 
of his, presence. The burghes of Woods- 
town and Swedesboro’ form a united charge ; 


they urs someseven: miles distant from each | 


ytery „Both standing 


boch gathered by Mr. Brown's 
tered by de Wert Janez 

ght be done and ought do be accomplished” 
desituve places ‘within ebe 
of the than one hundred and 


| pious lady presented 


DOLLARS 

TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS... 


remainiag them is something like 
$1000. The churches of West Jersey have 
| contributed: nobly towards aiding these in- 
fant churches. . Now, the practical infer- 
ence which I wish every one who loves 
| Zion, and who possesses the ahjlity to make, 
is this—bow much will you gi¥® to aid these 
feeble churches, and to free them from their 
debt? The writer does not ask you to do 
what he himself has not done; having ren- 
dered his aid, he asks others to do like- 


wise. INCREASE. 


| * For the Presbyterian. 
Give, and it Shall be Given unto You. 


A young man at the South was one day 
rallied by his associates for wasting so much 
money on religious objects, when he was 
only s man of the world himself. 
not understand it. For every ſive dollars I 
give the Church, God's providence in some 
way brings me back a hundred.“ 

If the worldling can thus trust literally 
the promises of God to those who give of 
their substance to advance his cause, truly 
the children who sit at his table should never 
be distrustful. The experience of thou- 
sands, who have taken him at his word, has 
proved as many times his faithfulness in 
fulfilling it. 

A poor home missionary last year resolved 
with his wife to give twent¥"dollars to 
benevolent objects. He was very poor, 
and really destitute of respectable clothing, 
but he trusted that God would provide for 


duty. Times were very dark when the 
resolution was made, but in less than one 
month after, God, in his providence, sent 
them one hundred and eighty dollars, 
seventy-five of it in cash. A friend in 
Pittsburg sent to the pastor an entire suit 
of clothes, from hat to boots. The whole 
year was one of mercies. Much more than 
twenty dollars was received from entirely 
unexpected sources. Once when the time 
had nearly arrived to pay five dollars to the 
Foreign Missionary Board, he was some- 
what perplexed to know from what source 
it might comé, but just before the time a 
him with a five dollar 
gold piece. Another time, when he had paid 
his last five dollars to the Education cause, 
he met a friend who made him a present of 
a bill of the same amount. 

Christian brother, will you not prove for 
yourself the surpassing advantage of this 
investment. The returns will far surpass 
your largest expectations, and not the 
slightest shad@w of insecurity can ever 
attend the stock in „Zion's Bank.“ 

J. E. L. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


Sabbath Steamboat Travelling. 


Messrs. Editors —In a recent issue you 
have some excellent and seasonable remarks 
on this topic. I trust the sentiments you 
have expressed will prevail with all con- 
cerned, and that the Christian Sabbath will 
not be dishonoured by any going to or re- 
turning from our General Assembly; that 
the occasion of our great ecclesiastical 
meeting in the South-west will not be one 
of sowing the seeds of error and sin, by the 
accredited sowers of the seed of Christ’s 
kingdom, broadcast through the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi, already so noted for 
its fertility in the evils of infidelity and 
Sabbath desecration. I hope that when 
the time of starting to the General Assem- 
bly approaches, there will be some consci- 
entious steamboat proprietors who will, as 
you suggest, arrange to carry delegates to 
New Orleans, stopping by the way to rest 
on the Sabbath. 

In respect to Sabbath travelling by 
steamboat, the following anecdote, related 
to the writer by the excellent and beloved 
brother referred to, may afford some light 
on the subject, in at least some of its as- 
pects. Some twenty-five years since, as 
the Rev. Dr. C., of the south-west, was 
returning with his lady from the north-east, 
where they had been on a visit to his pa- 
rental relations, they reached Louisville on 
Saturday evening, where they designed to 
rest on the Sabbath, in obedience to God’s 
will, and then to proceed on their way on 
Monday. Another minister of the gospel, 
of the church, was travelling in 
company, also bound for the south-west. 
It was in a very dry time, and the river 
was very low and falling yet lower, and 
steamers even of the smaller class could 
with difficulty get out of the Ohio. Sab- 
bath morning came, and one small steamer 
put up its advertisement to sail at ten 
o’clock, A. M., which it was alleged was 
the last that could go out until the river 
would rise, and of this there was no appa- 
rent prospect. Well, what should our 
Christian travellers do in such a case? 
They. had engagements which required 
them to proceed without: delay. To lie by 
on expense was not desirable. The two 
clergymen met, and discussed the question 
of duty, whether they should proceed by 
by the boat which was to sail on Sabbath 
morning, or abide over Sabbath in the fear 
of God, and trust his providence for a pas- 
sage on Monday. The urgency of engage- 
ments, and the danger of delay from the 
low stage of water, made it appear almost a 
work of necesssity to proceed. This view 
of the case had well nigh prevailed with 
both our clerical travellers, and did with 
one of them who went aboard. Dr. C 
and his wife could not get clear of consci- 
entious scruples as to ptoceeding on the 
Lord’s day, and concluded to carry the 
question of duty before him in solemn 
prayer. They kneeled down in their room 
and sought divine guidance. In the light 
of God’s throne of grace all obscurity 
of the question, and all their fears and 
anxieties vanished in a moment. Duty 
and safety were alike plain. They went 
up to the house of God, and worshipped 
with his poople in a peaceful and happy 
frame of mind, enjoying the approbation of 
a good conscience, and the light of God’s 
countenance. Brother C—— assured the 
writer that they enjoyed à sweet Sabbath, 
never to be forgotton while memory lasts. 

During that Sabbath night a gentle rise 
of a few inches came down the Ohio river 
from above, and several boats put up their 
advertisements to sail on Monday morning 
at 10 o'clock. Our good brother and his 


and sailed out of the harbour, passed the 


‘| canal and went on their way rejoicing, leav- 


ing its clerical friend on the steamer which 


attempted to sail on Sabbath, but which 


them if they only discharged aright their | 


wife went aboard one bound for N-——, 


— 


get off the bar even with the aid of oap- 
stan and anchor, and the rise of the water, 
for the boat had settled so much in the 
sand. 
Angher remarkable fact in the journey 
was, that when brother C called at the 
clerk’s office, just before leaving the boat, 
to pay his fare, which was then a conside- 
rable sum, the clerk informed him that: it 
was paid. No, said Dr. C——, “that 
cannot be, for I have not paid it.” The 
clerk assured him that it was even so, and 


| showed him the book where it was entered. 


A gentleman had called at the office and 
inquired for the name of the Rev. Mr. 
C , and the amount of his fare, and paid 
it. Nor did Mr. C——, up to the time of 
his relating the above to me, know certain- 
ly who the generous-hearted gentleman was 
whom God had moved to do this noble 
deed, althbugh he had his conjectures about 
the matter. : 

If this reliable narrative will supply any 


measure of the light inquired for on Sab- 


bath steamboat travelling, it is at your ser- 
vice. Perhaps it may serve to illustrate 
several points, as 

1. „The steps of a good man are ordered 
by the Lord.“ Therefore, „Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in him, and 
he will bring it to pass.“ | 

2. Prayer, sincere and earnest, is the 
best resort in times of difficulty, in resolv- 
ing questions of duty. Many a case of 
conscience which appears dark and perplex- 
ing viewed in the light of human wisdom, 
becomes at once clear when brought before 
the light of God's throne. “If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, &c. 
“Unto the upright there ariseth light in 
the darkness.“ 

3. Them that honour God he will hon- 
our; and none shall suffer loss in the long 
run by keeping his commandments. 

4. May we not hope that all our dele- 
gates to the Assembly, and all who are 
tempted to travel on the Lord’s day, will 
remember the steamer aground, as a beacon 
of warning. L. N 

— —ͤ— 
For the Presbyterian. 


MEMORIES OF GENNESARET. 


Memories of Gennesaret. By the Rev. 
John R. Macduff, author of Morning and 


Night Watches, Words of Jesus, Mind 


of Jesus, Footsteps of St. Paul, Evening 
Incense, Woodcutter of Lebanon, Great 
Journey, Memories of Bethany, Family 
Prayers, &c. New York, 1858, R. Carter 
& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 400. 

The reader who will cast his eye upon 
the names of the books in the above title, 
will find that he has for years been acquaint- 
ed with the author without knowing his 
name, this being the first time that it has 
been made public. When Mr. Macduff 
issued the Faithful Promiser, he intend- 
ed no more than a pastoral gift to a remote 
parish which he then served; but the 
charm of its spiritual fragrance was like 
te the ointment of the right hand which be- 
wrayeth itself,” and “he could not be hid.“ 
Since that time, his works, generally stu- 
dies on Scripture passages, so presented as 
as to be easily separable into little portions, 
and thus suited to the aged, the infirm, the 
ignorant, and the busy, have been grateful 
alike to gentle and simple. Scholars have 
been propitiated by their elegance, while 
saints have recognized the language of the 
kingdom. Certain usages in phraseology, 
which we would willingly miss, have led 
most readers to consider them as Church- 
of-England productions; but they mistook 
the Shibboleth, for the author is a minister 
of the Established Church of Scotland. 
He is in the prime of his days, and, we 
trust, of his usefulness, being much admired 
as a preacher, and beloved as a spiritual 
guide. We heard him preach to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on Acts 
xiii. 16, concerning David's serving “his 
own generation by the will of God.” It 
was a noble discourse, of great originality 
and interest, but with rhetorical decoration 
and flight of metaphor much beyond what 
is usual with us, as well as what is observa- 
ble in his publications. We rank the pre- 
sent work among those which can scarcely 
be multiplied too much, namely, such as 
take new views of old scriptures; such as 
open new galleries of research in the fami- 
liar mine of evangelic history; such as tend 
to the arrangement of all truths around the 
central truth, Jesus Christ the Lord; and 
such as subordinate the emotion of the 
beautiful, and every tender, graceful play 
of human feeling to the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. 
All this we can warmly say without under- 
writing every interpretation and tenet of 
the accomplished author. A. 

— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


ENOUGH SAID. 


Messrs. Editors —Some time ago, at a 
congregational meeting in Massachusetts, 
it was proposed to increase the pastor’s 
salary. But the thing coming to his ears, 
he earnestly besought them not to do it, 
for che had found it so hard to get what 
they had already promised, he dreaded the 
trouble of getting any more.” Your ad- 
mitting the communication in the Presbyte- 
rian of the 19th ult., about donations, 
evinces kindness on your part, and sympa- 
thy with your ministerial brethren, but I 
doubt very much the expediency of any 
appeals of that sort. I do not believe that 
they effect any good, and, I am sue, that 
they do not a little harm. They cause 


many ministers to be suspected by their 


people of being the authors of these pieces, 
which they neither write nor approve. 
Moreover, they irritate and disgust a great 
many, who, instead of being made more 
generous, are goaded into very much the 
same angered state of mind, as was pro- 
duced in Pharaoh by the complaint of the 
Hebrews; and they make our condition 
worse instead of better. Two or three years 
ago, when the subject of ministerial support 
was considered by all of our ecclesiastical 
bodies, from the General Assembly down 
to Church Sessions, your journal said all 
that need be said or could be properly said, 
and the practical response of the great mass 
of our churches was, that of David to Me- 
phibosheth complaining. of Ziba, and with 
much of the same spirit. Why speakest 
thou any more of these matters.’’ 

My sober opinion is, Messrs. Editors, that 


— 


=" 


your correspondents had better not speak 


any more of this matter. A wiser course 


would be tö unite with the scores and hun- 
dreds of pastors who would gladly compro- | 
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| fifty Presbyteries. belonging to our branch ran aground on a sand bar, where she tug- 
of the Ohurch, The churclies of Swedes-| ged all day Sabbath, and was still steaming 
doro and Woddstown: cost somewhere in and tugging on Monday, when our Sabbath- 
the neighbourhood. of $10,000: The debt keeping travellers passed, being unable to 


mise with their congregations to relinquish 
gratuities, if they could only get their hon- 
est claims. How it may be with our breth- 
ren in the cities, I will not pretend to say; 


whose lot is cast in the country, made me 
think of the trial of our Yankee brother. 
| The parallel between us fails, however, in 
one particular :—my people do not propose 
any increase of my salary, as was done in 
his case, while I find it just as hard as he 
did to get what they have already promised. 
I am ashamed to ‘tell such a thing as this 
in Gath, lest, &c.; but I have been com- 
pelled to meet my necessary expenses by 
selling, at a sacrifice, domestic chattels in- 
dispensable to my comfort and greater use- 
fulness, while fractional parts of my salary 
come in, here a little, and there a little,” 
but a good proportion due for years does 
not come at all. I have a numerous peo- 
ple, to whom I minister, who have wealth 
in abundance, and a fair proportion of pro- 


friendly, and pleased with my ministry, but 
I sometimes fear that many of them have 
adopted some loose notions about faith, not 
having duly considered a few wholesome 
suggestions to believers, which are contained 
in the latter part of the second chapter of 
James. RusriIous. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION AT ERIE, PA. 

The dedication of the Park Presbyterian 
church at Erie, Pennsylvania, took place 
on Tuesday, the 22d ult. It was a happy 
day for that people, and they „kept the 
dedication with gladness.“ After the in- 
vocation and psalmody the pastor, the Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, read the dedication 
prayer of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 22-61) 
and then, in a most appropriate and fervent 
prayer, made an offering of the house to 
the Lord, beseeching him to dwell in it, 
to establish there his truth, his mercy-seat, 
his cross, his baptismal font, his votive 
altar, and show his people his glory. 

The Rev. F. T. Brown of Cleveland 
preached the sermon from Haggai ii. 7, a 
discourse which will long be remembered 
by the large and attentive audience as pe- 
liarly appropriate, happily presented, and 
thoroughly furnished with the good and 
glorious riches of Divine truth. 3 

The edifice is of brick, built in Gothic 
style, 82 feet by 48, with an audience room 
71 by 45; height of spire, 150 feet; in the 
basement is a pleasant lecture-room 45 by 
41 feet. The cost of the building, includ- 
ing the ground, is between $17,000 and 
and $18,000. It fronts upon the public 
square, and is beautiful for situation.“ The 


of rapid growth. From the commence- 
ment this church, through its dark hours as 
well as in its prosperity, seems never to 
have forgotten that except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build 
it.“ 
— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


IRREVERENT CHOIRS. 

Messrs Editors—Though I do not like 
some things about your late article under 
this caption, I hope it may prove service- 
able. I may venture to assert, however, 
that irreverence in church is not confined 
to „the end gallery, for I have more than 
once observed, that while the congregation 
were engaged in that solemn act of worship, 
singing, the ministers have been turning 
over the leaves of the Bible, adjusting their 
notes, or regulating their cravats, instead of 
setting their congregations an example by 
joining in the psalm-singing. But my ob- 
ject is not to apologize for irreverence any- 
where, or to find fault, but to suggest some 
methods by which irreverence in choirs 
may be prevented. 

The church session claim to control the 
music of the church; let them, then, take 
this matter in hand, and let one of the 
elders „lead the choir, if he has any 
knowledge of music, and go through the 
congregation, and select such persons skill- 
ed in music, to assist him, as reverence the 
sanctuary, and are willing to give their 
time and talents to this cause; and let a 
due proportion of them be of such an age, 
as to give gravity and decorum to the exer- 
cises, and hold the younger members of the 
choir in check. Of the twenty members of 
the voluntary choir, in which I have the 
pleasure of singing, eleven are professing 
Christians. 

In the second place, abolish the high 
curtains in front of the choir. There is no 
occasion for them, and they are a positive 
disadvantage to the music. Were the 
members of the choir visible, all the time of 
service, to the pastor and the congregation, 
they would be more circumspect in their 
conduct. 

Finally, let the choir receive more of the 
sympathy and respect of the pastors and 
congregations. Their labours and sacrifi- 
ces in a good cause are seldom appreciated 
and encouraged as they ought to be, and 
they too often get nothing but blame for 
their voluntary services, when they deserve 


the special object of their occasional pray- 
ers. For the elders, the deacons, and the 
Sabbath-school teachers of the church, the 
blessing of heaven is invoked regularly 
every Sabbath, but the choir-singers are 
forgotten. I remember but two instances, 
for some years past, where special prayers 
for the choir were offered by officiating 
clergymen. Is this right? Answer this 
question, ye ministers of Christ, to your 
consciences and your Master! 

I might make many suggestions res- 
pecting choirs and congregational music, 
prompted by considerable experience, and 
an untiring devotion to this cause, but I 
forbear trespassing upon your valuable 
time and space. A CHorR-SINGER. 


— — 
A THOUSAND PRAYERS. 


Who ever offered so many?” You have, 
during the last year, if you have kept the 
resolution of the Psalmist: Evening and 
morning, and at noon will I pray.” A 
thousand prayers! Have they all been au- 
swered? Were they all“ the effectual fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous, which avails? 
What reason have you to praise God, who 
enabled you to offer them? ‘ts 

Has your heart not been right with God, 
so that in these there has been only the 
form of pfiyer?* 
Perhaps a parent, child, or friend, has 
prayed so many times for you. Will you 
resist the Spirit of God, and sink unsancti- 


| fied under the weight of so many prayers? 


but the vexatious experience of some of us 


fessors among them. They appear to be 


church is yet small, but has fair prospects 


the highest praise for them. And let the. 
ministers pray for them, and make them 


| BEYTH AT MALTA. 


Waking ourselves at home— Outfits for the East 
_—A white cotton umbrella ul’s Festi- 
val Purit in dirty linen—English Jack 
| Tars— Where was St. Paul shipwrecked ?— 


A refreshing Sabbath—Memories of Homer. 


Matra, February. 
: Messrs, Edilors— We have become such old 
3 of Malta, and our walks are so fami- 
lar, that but for the never-failing joy of the 
bastions, we should weary of it. What a week 
go was so strange to us, is now very common- 
ac The streets do not look so steep, nor 
e women, in their long black robes and 
boods, so ugly and ghost-like. The confusion 
and jostling of all nationalities in the street 
bave lost their novelty, and we now brush by 
the wide breeches of the turbaned Turk, and 
| jostle the Moor and the Greek into the gutter, 
as all other Anglo-saxons do. There is one 
oddity, however in the way of a vehicle, to 
. we can never become accustomed. It 


Somewhat like a two-wheeled cab, with this 
erence, that the wheels are as far behind 
the body as the horse is before it, the whole 
weight of the body and its contents coming on 
the horse’s back. We were frequently soli- 
cited to ride in one of them at a small charge, 
bat being of a merciful disposition, we de- 
clined peremptorily. 

Having little to do, we spend our leisure 
time in trading. Valetta is a free port, and 
ehopkeepers offer everything from all parts of 
the world at very low prices. The “speciality” 
of every country is rather cheaper than at 
home, and the Maltese have a speciality of 
their own, in silver filagree work and black 
lace. As this is a great outfitting place for 
the East, there is a marvellous variety of those 
‘‘conveniences” for which the English have 
such a passion. As we are going East our- 
selves, we are overwhelmed with solicitations to 
buy turbans and tarbooshes for the head, water- 
proof trunks, “peculiarly compact” dressing- 
cases, saddles and bridles, sword-canes, guns 
and pistols, tents and mosquito nets, India 
rubber and gossimer clothing, flea powders 
and medicines, broad hats and white cotton 
umbrellas, Not intending to load down more 
than half a dozen camels, we dispense with 
most of these necessaries; but. frightened by 
visions of sun-strokes, in an evil hour we each 
buy a white cotton umbrella, and are every day 
to be seen in the streets, sweating under their 
weight. I have a suspicion, which I dare 
hardly whisper, that a white cotton umbrella, 
which weighs several pounds, isa humbug— 
in a warm climate. But though our purchases 
are small, we still do trade for amusement’s 
sake, and the consequence is, that we know the 
price of almost everything sold in Malta, and 
just what discount the merchant will make, 
because we are Americans. 

As the native population of Malta are Ro- 
man Catholics, we have here the usual sights 
and pageants which that religion affurds. 
There is a rather remarkable dearth of relics, 
but plenty of shrines, crosses, and pictures in 
the streets, together with a very extraordinary 
regiment of skeletons in the vault of the mon- 
astery, arranged around the wall, and arrayed 
in monkish robes. The cathedrals and church- 
es also have their usual quota of tinselled orna- 
ments. We were fortunate enough to arrive 
just in time to witness the festival of St. Paul, 
nich occurs on the anniversary of the apos- 
tle’s shipwreck. The anniversary proper was 
m Monday, but as all anniversaries do, it be- 
gan the day before. As there is no prohibi- 
tion in Malta against the use of gunpowder, 
the rejoicing consisted in burning it in all its 
various shapes. Big boys fired pistols; little 
boys fired squibs and crackers; the authorities 
fired rockets, wheels, and all sorts of whizzing, 
crackling things. There were great crowds in 
the streets, much swearing, drinking, and 
fighting; and in the midst of all this jostling, 
noise, and confusion, there was the burning of 
holy candles in all the churches, the singing 
of drawled masses, and much very ridiculous 
tomfoolery—and all this was in honour of the 
apostle Paul! Monday, however, was the great 
day, and the ruling feature of it was a grand 
procession of ecclesiastics and their retainers. 
As their number is rather small, they walked 
two and two, and spread themselves very wide 
apart, wearing dirty white shirts in token of 
their purity, and carrying long heavy sticks, 
apparently for exercise. The grand triumph 
of the occasion followed in the rear of this 
procession, and consisted of an immense wood- 
en image of Paul, and under it eight sweating, 
purple-cheeked men. All the community. ex- 
cept these eight men, seemed to admire the 
image very much, and there was great applause 
as it swayed along the street, making now and 
then alarming plunges with its prodigious 
head. So ended the Feast of St. Paul. 

As there has just been a large influx here of 
British ships of war, it affords us an admirable 
opportunity of studying the character of those 
amphibious animals known as “Jack tars.” 
They go rollicking along the streets all day, 
rolling out their songs, dancing jigs at the 
corners, climbing inte “‘ caleches” through the 
back window, and commanding the drivers to 
give them “a shilling’s worth of ride any- 
where.” But it is at night that their real 
saturnalia commence. They are always at 
the evening parade, making fun of the soldiers, 
whistling down the music, and caricaturing 
the march. They then scatter themselves 
among the drinking shops, where they sing 
patriotic songs, roar. out such homely toasts 
as short shoes and long corns to the enemies 
of old England,” beat their pewter mugs to 
pieces in applause against the pine tables, 
and end the evening by being dragged off to 
their boats, dead drunk, or as they themselves 
call it, „only a little swipey.” Poor, good- 
humoured Jack! he is the prey of the evil one 
wherever he goes, and with a heart as free 
agd-generous as ever beat, he never leaves his 
own element with impunity. 

Oat of Valetta there is little that is interest- 
ing in Malta. There are some ruined villages, 
and among them the Citta Vecchia, which 
boasts a great antiquity, and a church of some 
pretensions, pretty well supplied with old 
bones and other relics. There are also some 
curious ruins here and there, of a Druidical 
character, which, from the absence of inscrip- 
tions, have baffled the curiosity of antiquarians, 
and have hence been ascribed to the ‘old 
Phoénicians,” who, by the way, are made to 
bear the glory or shame of every old carved 
stone that is not otherwise readily accounted 
for. 

The only regularly recognized excursion from 
Valetta is to St. Paul’s bay, which has been 
identified by the Romish authorities as the 
scene of that Apostle’s shipwreck. With a 
view of seeing so interesting a spot, and judg- 
ing for ourselves, we made the excursion; 
driving out nine miles, over a very rough road, 
and through scenery, which indicated to us the 
character of the whole island. It is bleak, 
rocky and rough in the extreme, too barren to 
produce anything but a few stunted orange 
and lemon trees, and an occasional patch of 
light thin grain. Long ribs of glistening lime- 
stone lie in ridges on the hill-sides, and huge 
broken masses are scattered in heaps every- 
where. The soil is too thin even for a sheep 
pasture, and what little there is, is parched up 
by the glaring sun. The rude cabins of the 
cultivators of these promising farms are built 
entirely of stone, and, with their flat roofs, pre- 
sent quite an oriental aspect. As there is al- 


desolation, it is needless to say that I enjoyed 
the drive much. On reaching St. Päul's bay, 
which is a pretty cove, looked down upon by a 
huge statue of the Apostle, rudely cut in stone, 


we sat down and entered into a very learned 


ways something picturesque to me in an utter. 
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with a view of deciding whether 
this was really the spot where Paal was ship- 
wrecked. We discussed the winds and the 
tidee, we went down to the beach, and threw 
in chips to see which way they would float. 
We returned and discussed again, uttering 
wise opinions as to which way such and such 
winds would blow an unwieldy craft like Paul's, 
and whither the broken pieces might be ex- 
pected to float. We discussed the question all 
the way back to Valetta, and after expending 
much learning, came to the conclusion, that 
the shipwreck might have been there, or might 
not, a dozen places answering the brief des- 
cription of the Bible a certain creek with a 
shore.” Though rewarded for our journey by 
no immortalizing discoveries, we had neverthe- 
less, a glorious view of the Mediterranean, 


glowing in a bright afternoon’s sun, and sweep- | 
ing in a long line of murmuring foam along 


the indented shore. . 

The question of Paul’s shipwreck being thus 
happily disposed of, we have nothing more to 
do, but to repose upon our laurels in quietly 
waiting for the steamer that is to take us to 
Egypt. One thing, which we have latterly be- 


| come strangers to, we have just enjoyed—a 


genuine English Sabbath. We have seen again 
shops closed, and men and women going quiet- 
ly to the house of God. We have again been 
carried homeward by joining in the psalms we 
used to sing in childhood, and by hearing the 
gospel from one of Scotland’s most gifted di- 
vines, the celebrated Dr. Keith, who has 
clothed these shores with new interest, by his 
works on Prophecy. We have enjoyed, too, the 
friendship and kindness of Mr. Winthrop, who 
has for near thirty years most honourably 
filled the post of American Consul here, and 
to whom we are indebted for many attentions. 
We have received likewise the polite, though 
interested, attentions of many shopkeepers, and 
though we have not thought it discreet to pro- 
vide ourselves with all the articles recommend- 
ed by Mr. Murray as indispensable to travellers 
in Egypt, we have nevertheless, laid in a 
small stock of ammunition. With this and 
our large white cotton umbrellas, we expect to 
get along. The French steamer is in, and this 
afternoon we and our umbrellas expect to be 
on board, and pressing away towards the land 
of the Pharoahs. Buyta. 


A WORD TO YOUNG LADIES. 


a to say a word to you, young ladies, 
about your influence over young men. Did 
you ever think of it? Did you ever realize 
that you could have any influence at all 
over them? We believe that a young lady, 
by her constant, consistent, Christian ex- 
ample, may exert an untold power. You 
do not know the respect, and almost wor- 
ship, which young men, no matter how 
wicked they may be themselves, pay to a 
3 Christian lady, be she young or 
old. 
A gentleman once said to a lady who 
boarded in the same house with him, that 
her life was a constant proof of the truth 
of the Christian religion. Often the simple 
request of a lady will keep a young man 
from doing wrong. We have known this to 
be the case very frequently; and young 
men have been kept from breaking the 
Sabbath, from drinking, from chewing, just 
because a lady they and 
affection, requested 
it. A tract given, au invitat¥oo to go to 
church, a request that your friend would 
read the Bible daily, will often be regarded, 
when more powerful appeals from other 
sources would fall unheeded upon his heart. 

Many of the gentlemen whom you meet 
in society are away from the influence of } 
parents and sisters—and they will respond 
to any interest taken in their welfare. We 
all speak of a young man’s danger from 
evil associates, and the very bad influence 
which his dissipated gentlemen companions 
have over him. We believe it is all true, 
that a gentleman’s character is formed, toa 
great extent, by the ladies that he associates 
with before he becomes a complete man of 
the world. -We think, in other words, that 
a young man is pretty much what his sis- 
. and young lady friends choose to make 

im. 

We knew a family where Ge sisters en- 
couraged their younger brother to smoke, 
thinking it was manly, and to mingle with 
gay, dissipated fellows, because they thought 
it “‘smart;” and he did mingle with them, 
until he became just like them, body and 
soul, and abused the same sisters shame- 
fully. The influence began farther back 
than with his gentleman companions. It 
began with his sisters, and was carried on 
through the former years of his character. 
Oa the other hand, if sisters are watchful 
and affectionate, they may, in various ways 
—by entering into any little plan with in- 
terest, by introducing their younger bro- 
thers to good ladies’ society—lead them 
along, until their character is formed, and 
then a high-toned respect for ladies, and a 
manly self-respect will keep them from 
mingling with low society. 

If a young man sees that the religion 
which in youth he was taught to venerate, 
is lightly thought of, and perhaps sneered 
at by the young ladies with whom he asso- 
ciates, we can hardly expect him to think it 
is the thing for him. Let none say that 
they have no influence at all. This is not 
possible. You cannot live without having 
some sort of influence, any more than you 
can live without breathing. One is just as 
unavoidable as the other. 

Beware, then, what kind of influence it is 
that you are constantly exerting. An invi- 
tation to take a glass of wine, or to play a 
game of cards, may kindle the fires of in- 
temperancg or gambling, which will burn 
for ever. A jest given at the expense of 
religion, a light, trifling manner in the 
house of God, or any of the numerous ways 
in which you may show your disregard for 
the souls of others may be the means of 
ruining others for time and eternity.— 
Willis’s Home Journal. 


— 
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Acckss TO GOD. 


However early in the morning you seek 
the gate of access, says the Rev. Dr. Ham- 
ilton, of London, you find it already open, 
and however deep the midnight moment 
when you find yourself in the sudden arms 
of death, the winged prayer can bring an 
instant Saviour; and this wherever you 
are. It needs not that you ascend some 
special Pisgah or Moriah. It needs not 
that you should enter some awful shrine, 
or pull off your shoes on some holy ground. 
Could a memento be reared on every spot 
from which an acceptable prayer has passed 
away, and on which a prompt answer has 
come down, we should find Jehovah sham- 
mah, „the Lord hath been here, inscribed 
on many a cottage hearth, and many a dun- 

eon floor. We should find it not only in 
5 erusalem’s proud temple and David’s cedar 
galleries, but in the fisherman’s cottage by 
the brink of the Gennesaret, and in the 
upper chamber where Pentecost began. 
And whether it be the field where Isaac 
went down to meditate, or the rocky knoll 
where Israel wrestled, or the den where 
Daniel gazed on the hungry lions, and the 
lions gazed on him, or the hill-side where 
the Man of Sorrow prayed all night, we 
should still discern the ladder’s feet let down 
from heaven—the landing-place of mercies, 


because the starting-place of prayer. 
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TRODDEN FLOWERS. 


BY TENNYSON. | 


There are some hearts that, like the loving vine, 
Cling to unkindly rocks and ruisied towers; 
Spirits that suffer and do not repine— 
Patient and sweet as lowly trodden flowers, 
That from beneath the passer’s heel arise 
| And give back odorous breath instead of sighs. 


But there are other hearts that will not feel 
The lowly love that haunts their eyes and ears; 
That wound fond faith with anger worse than steel, 
And out of pity’s spring draw idle tears. 
O Nature! shall it ever be thy will 
Ill things with good to mingle, good with ill? 


Why should the heavy foot of sorrow press 
The willing heart of uncomplaining love— 

Meek charity that shrinks not from distress, 
Gentleness, loth her tyrants to reprove! 


| Though virtue weep for ever and lament 


With one hard heart turn to her and rele nt. 


Why should the reed be broken that will bend, 
And they that dry the tears in others’ eyes 
Feel their own anguish welling without end, 


Sure love, to some fair Eden of his on, 

Will flee at last, and leave us here alone. 

Love weepeth always—weepeth for the past, 
For woes that are, for woes that may betide: 

Why should not hard ambition weep at last, 
Envy and hatred, avarice and pride? 

Fate whispers sorrow, sorrow is your lot, 

They would be rebels love rebolleth not. 


In an admirable discourse by President 
Hopkins, on “The Importance of the Sab- 
bath to the purity and perpetuity of free 
Institutions,” he says: 


The Sabbath is not, as many seem to 
suppose, an institution slightly connected 
with the other arrangements of God. It 
may seem s0 at first, but trace its connec- 
itons, and you will find it inseparably blend- 
‘ing with all the arrangements of God for 
the elevation and well-being of man. Its 
law of rest is enstamped even upon the 
physical organization of all beings capable 
of labour, whether of body or of mind, and 
in its simplicity and variety of adaptation, 
like the air, and the light, and the water, 
it bears the evident impress of the hand of 
God. How simple, and yet, while it meets 
the wants of the exhausted animal, how 
evidently was it „made for man” in all 
conditions, and in all bis relations. 

How perfectly is it adapted to the labour- 
ing man in his toil, to the young man in his 
temptations, to the business man in his per- 
plexities, to the scholar in his exhausting 
processes of thought, and to the statesman 
as bearing the burthens of public life! 
How is it adapted to families, consecrating 
home, and giving opportunity for family 
instruction; how to communities, as the 
individuals composing them are related at 
once to each other — to God, and as need- 
ing opportunity both for private and publie 
devotion! How does it blend the social 
and the religious nature of man, and fit him 
for a social heaven! How is it related to 
the Bible, as a book requiring study, and to 
time for study! How does it connect man 
with the past, by constantly reminding him 
of that great event which it commemorates; 
how with the future, by its glimpses and 
it typifies ! 


? 

the individual man physically, intellectually, 
morally. In his social relations it would 
secure purity and harmony; in his civil re- 
lations, security and freedom. It would 
unite man to man, and all men to God. 
Surely, whatever he may intend, he who 
fights against the Sabbath, fights against 
the best interests of his race, and against 
God himself. 


VICTORY TO JESUS. 


As a missionary was once preaching in a 
chapel to a crowd of Hindoos, a strong na- 
tive aimed a blow at him from behind the 
desk, intending to knock him down. Hap- 

ily, it fell on his shoulder, and did him 
ittle injury. The hearers, however, en- 
raged at the offender, seized him, and se- 
cured his person. Now what shall I do 
with him?” said the missionary. ‘Give 
him a good beating * said some. ‘Send 
him to the judge!” cried others, “and he 
will receive two years hard labour on the 
roads.” „ can’t follow your advice,” he 
replied. When, addressing the culprit, he 
said, I forgive you from my heart, but 
never forget that you owe your escape from 
punishment to that Jesus whom you perse- 
cuted in me. The effect on the Hiadoos 
was most impressive. They saw it and 
marvelled, and, unable to keep silence, 
shouted aloud, “Victory to Jesus Christ 
victory to Jesus Christ.“ Colliers Prize 
Essay on Peace. 


— 


Lord Shaftesbury on the Indian 
Matinies, 


A Lecture was recently given in London 
by the Rev. F. Stathom, on our Indian 
empire; and at its conclusion the meeting 
was briefly addressed by Lord Shaftesbury. 
In the course of his remarks, he said: The 
horrors that were perpetrated and endured, 
exceed all power of imagination, as they 
exceed all power of description, and many 
of them are of such a character, that it is 
said they cannot be recorded. I have said 
all along, and I say now, that there has 
been a very undue reserve on this part of 
the subject. It is only this very day that 
I have seen a copy of a letter written and 
sent to England by an officer of rank, who 
was one of the first that entered Ogwnpore 
a few hours, or, perhaps, only one hour 
after the perpetration of the frightful mas- 
sacre which was enacted there; and, think 
of the description he gives, and what was 
seen by the whole soldiery, and you will 
not wonder at the exasperation that was felt 
by every man among them who bore the 
European name. 

On arriving at Cawnpore be states and 
he can scarcely permit himself to write the 
sad story—that, to his unutterable horror 
and dismay, he saw a number of European 
women stripped stark naked, lying on their 
backs, fastened by the arms and legs, and 
there many of them had been lying four 
and five days exposed to a burning sun; 
others had been more recently laid down; 
others again had been actually hacked to 
pieces, and so recently, that the blood which 
streamed from their mangled bodies was 
still warm. He found ehildren of ten, 


treated in the same horrible manner at the 
corners of the streets, and in all parts of the 
town, attended by every circumstance of 
insult, the most awful and the most de- 
grading, the most horrible and frightful to 

the conception, and the most revolting to 

the dignity and feelings of civilized men. 

Cawnpore ‘was only a sample of what was 

perpetrated in various parts of that vast 

region, and that with a refinement of 
never before heard of. Women and obil- 
dren bave been massacred before, but I don't. 
believe there is any instance on record 
children have been reserved in cold blo 
to be most cruelly and anatomically tortured. 
in the presence of their ‘horrifi parents 
before being finally put to déath. 


Their summer darkened with the smoke of Sighs? 


| 


twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age 


where 


— 


| when the opportunity occurs of developing 


| 


| 


| means of the 


| Can you wonder, where such s religion Christianity. 


you have given what will 
than the wealth of the Indies. 
gre him a start which no misfortune can . 


man, over there, who 
hope that somebody will hold out their hand 
to him?” said Mrs. A. to Mr. B., in our 
hearing, as the congregation were flooding 
the sidewalk in their emergence from church 


prevails as that which has been described | 
tong by my reverend friend, that the 
people should prove worthy of their tuition 


2 fruits? 2 character of the Hindu re- 
igion is to deify every passiob, e 

pensity, every moral sia, and avery phyineal 
abomination. I trust the whole country 
will appreciate the opening which is now be- 
fore it. There are great openings offered for 
commercial enterprise of every description; . 
but the greatest opening of all, to which 
this country is called above every other i 

to repay the wrongs that she has recei 

at the hands of the people of India, Who 
have endeavoured to exterminate us, by 
conferring on the natives the greatest bene- 
fits which it is in her power to bestow, 
namely, by disseminating among them the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ—the great 
end for which it has been given us. Edin- 
burg Witness. 


LAYING UP FOR CHILDREN. 

Parental affection naturally inquires what 
it can best do for the he Be of its chi?- 
dren in future years, and when the bosom 
which now throbs with love to its offspring 
shall be cold in death. Many plans are 


laid, and many days and hours of anxious 
solicitude are spent in contriving ways and 


8 means of rendering children prosperous and 
RELATIONS OF THE SABBATH. 


happy in future life. But parents are not 
always wise in the provisions which they 
seek to make for their children; nor do 
they always seek direction and counsel 
from God in this matter. The best inheri- 
tance for children, beyond all contradiction, 
is true piety towards God—the salutary 
truths and principles of religion, laid up in 
the hearts of children—a good education — 


good and virtuous habits, unbending princi- 
ples of moral conduct, the fear of God, and 
the hope of heaven. 


This is the“ best in- 
heritance for children, which all parents 


should be most anxious to lay up for them. 


Many an unwise parent works hard, aud 


lives sparingly .all his life, far the purpose 
of leaving enough to give his children a 
start in the world, as it is called. Setting 
a young man afloat. with money left him by 
his relatives is like tying bladders under 


the arms of one who caunot swim; ten 
chances to one he will lose his bladdérs and 
go to the bottom. Teach him to swim, and 
he will not need the bladders. i 

Give your child a sound education. See 


to it that his morals are pure, bis mind cul- 


tivated, and his whole nature made subser- 
vient to the laws which govern man, and 
more valuable 
You have 


eprive him of. The earlier you teach him 


to depend upon his own resources, aud the 
blessing of God, the Bettér. 


— — 


SPEAK TO THE STRANGER. 


‘Why don’t you speak to that young 
seems lingering in 


— 


* 


Know who he is.“ 

“It would be an excellent way to find 

‘‘ Yes—but suppose I should find out that 

he was somebody, the pleasure of whose ac- 


quaintance I should not desire.“ 


“There would be no great harm done, 
even then, while, if you can judge from look 
and act, and from his regularity and appar- 
ent interest in church, there is small prob- 
ability of such a result.“ 

‘You know the customs of the city are 
somewhat rigid in regard to the matter of 
proper and formal introductions.” 

„I know that men never hesitate, how- 
ever, to accost any unknown individual 
when any imaginary benefit, of consequence 
to themselves, is dependent on an interview. 
Why should’nt benevolence be as regardless 
of rule as selfishness, and such a young 
man’s benefit be as considerable an element 
in the decision of such a question as your 
own!“ | 

We heard no more, but what we had 
heard increased our al profound re- 
spect for the insight of a clear-headed, and 
warm-hearted woman into the mysteries of 
essential truth.. We have, often thought 
that the comity of the sanctuary ought to 
override the etiquette of the drawing-room, 
and that nobody ought to hesitate to make 
the first advances toward some acquaintance- 
ship with strangers who have become fellow- 
worshippers. Especially do we hold this to 
be the case with young men and women— 
particularly the former. They come to the 
city from their distant homes, with hearts 
that ache at the separation from those to 
whom their whole wealth of love has been 
given. While hurried in the labours of the 
week, they do not so much mind tbe smart 
of separation, but on the Sabbath they have 
plenty of time to think of home snd old 
friends, and it seems desolate to them to 
meet Sabbath after Sabbath with a great 
congregation, to no one of whom are they 
bound by the slightest tie of sympatby. 
They come awhile, expecting that somebody 
will say a kind word to them; that th 
may even here find a hand - pressure of wel- 
come—they wait and linger on the threshold © 
as if to invite a kind word, but it does not 
come. They intermit attendance, perhaps | 
fall into the bands of some of Satan’s col- 
porteurs, who hold out doth hands toward 
them, and in the company of errorists, or 
open transgressors, they, commence their 
descent swift to 

Had they been greeted in theif eafly at- 
tendancé upon the sanctuary, with 4 warm 
welcome from some Christian’ man, Who 
have — — them into the sym- 
pathetic circle of the of their own 
they might have “pete 

on't sacrifice the welfare of immortal 


souls to a poor punetilio about propriety.— 
Cong regationadist. 4 


GOOD AND BAD Books. 

We can but briefly refer to the mystery 
connected with the providence of God in the 
8288 of bad and mischievous books. 


e admire the divine visdom in this mat- 
ter. Let wicked men do their worst by 
ress, as well ‘as all other 
éurn the impossibility of 
ury against the truth. 
books’ have origi: | 
ation of bad ones. If 


continued existence, 10 fur as- 
extended, might have been unfévourdble to” 
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— — the Guardian Angel 
reader, ‘at weekly intervals. 
he reserved at the 
IS, L. will write out his own views on 


not 
fe 


the:topio: which-isterests him, we will with 


pleasure give him a bearing. 
article 


18 


Tun Du. Baxer.—We partieu- 
larly direct: attention: to the closing para- 
graph. of the’ Rev. M. Baker's 


letter, in usether cohimn; requesting’ the 


nutherous friends of his late and much 
lamented father, who may have in their 
possesion materials which may be incor- 


porated in the contemplated memoirs of the | 


deceased, to transmit them, without delay, 
to his address in Austin, Texas 4 a 

Dr.. | s,man of such endurance 
as a 60 of Obrist, in ‘labours 80 
abnodagt, and in triumphs xo numerous; 
— of spirit, and such 
indomitable seal, as to deserve an everlast- 
ing reniembtance in the Church. His 
biography, to have its full influence, should 
appear without unnecessary delay, and we 
feel ‘assured that every required facility 


will'bé afforded his son in its speedy pre- 


‘Encouragine Acoxrssions.—The Rev. 
Mr. Breed, pastor of the West Spruce 
Street Church, Philadelphia, in a discourse 
on last Sabbath, reviewing the by-gone 
year, stated that within that period there 
had been forty-six additions to the commu- 
nion on profession of their faith. This is 
very encqumging for so new an enterprise. 


Rgvivats.—The ian Herald 
says,’ we rejoice to learn that the labours of 
the Revi Mr. Hays, the young pastor of 
the Second Church, Nashville, have been 
sighally blessed at so early a period after 
his settlement in that city. At the late 
communion twenty-six persons wero added 
to the church. The services were pro- 
tracted through several: days, and there 
were from thirty to forty inquirers. It is 
the intention of the pastor to resume the 
special services after the holidays are past. 
May the work extend and deepen until the 
whole city shall be moved by it. 

We also learn that there is an interest- 
ing work of grace in progress in the Rev. 
T. A. Bracken’s charge, in Independence, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have re- 
ceived from a subscriber in Highland 
county, Va. $10, which sball be sppropria- 
ted to the objects designated. The donor 
is, informed that it would not be expedient 
to make bis itions at present, for 
reasons which would no doubt be satisfactory 

The Thank- offering from Princeton, New 
Jersey, has been received, and will be used 
ac 


* 


Norta CAROLINA PRESBYTERIAN.— 
We have feceived the first number of this 
new Preabyterian journal, whose expected 
advent we announced some time since. It 
is got up with much neatness and good 
taste, and the contents augur well for the 
qualifications of the editors for their work. 
If our North Carolina namesake keeps up 
to this sample, it will deserve well of the 

Presbyterians of the old North State. 


PRESBYTERIAN Exposiror.—tThe first 
number of the Presbyterian. Expositor, a 


monthly periodioal, published in Chicago, 


and edited by the Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., 
has made its appearance. It will be an 
original work, principally, we suppose, from 
the pen of the editor, and affording an out- 
let to the treasures of his mind on all great 
theologieal aud Church questions. Dr. Rice 
is thoroughly conversant with all polemical 
questions, and to his praise, is always ju- 
dicious aud conservative. His Expositor 
should be extensively patronized, as it is 
likely to be a safe guide. 
— 

‘Dears or A Youna MIntster.—The 
Presbyterian Herald says, we regret to 
learn the death of the Rev. Hugh Sneed 
McElroy, which occurred in Detroit on the 
24th ult. He was a native of Lebanon, 
Kentucky, and a graduate of Centre Col- 
lege, and Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. He laboured for some years 
in Midway, Kentucky, before being ealled 
to Detroit. He wag a young man of ardent 
piety, talents, and earnest devotion to 
his Master's work. He died in peace. He 
was attacked in the pulpit, swooning away, 
aud he fever recovered from the attack. 


CO-OPERATIVE CONTENTIONS. 


HE: o- operative societies bid fair to 
of bea fruitful cause of contention be- 
twéen the New-school Presbyterians and the 
Congregationalists. Instead of working 
ether for u common end, according to 
their catholic schedule, each seems to be 
apprehensive that the other is getting too 
large a share, of the spoils. Some time 
sinoe, the Independent exhausted its arith- 
metie to show how Congregationalist contri- 
butions to the Home Missionary Society had 
been used for building up New-school Pres- 
byterianism. The Ameriean Presbyterian 
now’ reverses the“ charge, accusing’ the 
managers of that Society with c discrimina- 
ting against Presbyterians, and in favour of 


have been. doing 
years, !waing the) comm 
ciety 


non funds of the Se- 
eoutributed by both Churches 


vague. 0 
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least,, ar not vague, Tbey are 
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definite, They.are not denied. We sup- | 


pose it is because they cannot bee. 


cosdance with the ordinary 
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forth to better purpose, why should not the 
also; 

Pockets. Where there is discovered a 

nifest and glaring shortcoming as to 


duty, let oon tions, as such, bumble | 


themselves before God, and resolve, by his 
rade, to run in ways of new obedience. 
There are some churches which have great 
reason for sorrow, and shame in looking at 
their own history, even when cotopared 
with that of other, congregations. Why is 
it that in this respect we have so often the 
counterpart of Gideon’s fleece—a heavy 
| dew-fall in a single spot, whilst all around 
| is parched and dry? It may be a relief to 
| conscience to ascribe this to the sovereignty 
of God, but inasmuch as the divine pro- 
mises are yea and amen to all that call upon. 
bim ia sincerity and truth, it is not in ao- 
“exhibitions of 
Providence that ‘a blessing should be per- 
manently withheld where there is a proper 
use of means. God works by instrumen- 
talities, and where there is a faithful and 


‘tations to the various classes of hearers, 
and a spirit of earnest, importunate prayer, 
it will rarely be found that communion 
seasons will pass without cheering additions 
to the number of God’s professing people. 
It may be a question for some ministers to 
consider, whether their discourses may not 
be too exclusively devoted to building up 
believers in their most holy faith. As 
truth must be adapted to the end in view, 
it is not to be supposed that that which 
is suited mainly to the edification of the 


to repentance. If the unconverted are to 
be awakened, their lost condition must be 
pointed out to them, and their guilt and 
danger enforced on their consciences with 
earnestness and pungency. Sermons of 
this description are not usually barren of 
results. Even where immediate fruits are 
not apparent, subsequent developments 
show that the nail was driven in a sure 
place. 

It is greatly to be desired that this new 
year should be a year of revivals. Now 
that the providences of God have been 
teaching men so impressively the vanity of 
‘earthly possessions, the occasion should not 
be lost for leading their minds to that por- 
tion which will not disappoint them. We 
trast that in all our churches there may 
be a deep and absorbing concern that this 
year may be one of signal blessings in spi- 
ritual things. If we have faith in God, he 
is assuredly able and willing to do this. 


you.” 

In adjusting the programme for the year, 
we would also suggest this as a suitable 
time for carrying out the recommendations 
of the General Assembly on the important 
duty of systematic beneficence. Wherever 
a fixed plan has not been adopted, the 
opening of another year offers a conve- 
nient occasion for making a beginning. 
| Whatever arrangement may be preferred, 
some system is indispensable. One reason 
why our churches have been so deficient 
in this particular, is because no adequate 
effort has been made to enlist them syste- 
matically in the work. Giving has not 
been recognized as a grace, and this whole 
department of Christian character has been 
left to impulse or convenience. The action 
| of our judicatories, within the last year or 
two, indicates that in theory the Church is 


letter, unless individual churches give them 
@. practical efficiency. With thé pastors 
and sessions lies the important question as 
to whether or not the grace of giving is to 
be a part of the life of God’s people. These 
officers, to a great extent, control the 


whom they have the oversight. They can 


encourage and fortify them in habits of 
niggardliness as regards the claims of 


benevolenée, or they can gradually and 
certainly evolve an expanded and ready 
liberality. Habit here, as elsewhere, is an 
important helper. Constant exercise of the 
benevolent principle gives it strength and 
power, and the people, who, year after year, 
are trained to give of their substance, will 
assuredly evince the happy results in giving 
cheerfully where they once gave reluctantly, 
and in the steady increase of their benefac- 
tions. We would therefore earnestly appeal 
to all our pastors and sessions to avail them- 
selves of the beginning of this new year, to 
make such arrangements as will ensure a 
systematic co-operation of their people in 
this good work. | 
— 


POVERTY IN THE CHURCH. 


T was the remark of an experienced cler- 
gyman, that ‘a little wholesome pov- 
erty is good both for the Church and for 
individuals.” There is wisdom in the re- 
mark, although it requires some qualifica- 
tiod. The poverty which cuts off all re- 
sources is an evil to be deplored. It ex- 
poses to many temptations, and renders 
life wearisome; while, as applied to the 
Church, it deprives it of much of its power 
to do good. Taking it, in a limited sense, 
as opposed to wealth, and as implying re- 
sourees of a moderate character, and these, 
again, dependent.on frugality and industry, 
it has all the virtue ascribed to it above— 
it is wholesome. The most cheering ex- 
amples of domestic happiness, and the high- 
est examples of religious eminence, are un- 
questionably to be found among those who 


temptations of wealth. Persons of moder- 
ate means, who feel the necessity of econo- 
my, as well as exertion, to make their way 
in the world, are far more likely to possess 
quiet satisfaction, and to lay up treasure 
for heaven, than those who abound in 
wealth. The proof of this is patent to all 
who will open their eyes to see it; and 
the reasons of it are too obvious to need 
enumeration here. They might be summed 
up in this How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven!” Wealth is a real obstacle to pre- 
sent contentment here, and it diverts the 
thoughts from God. More grace is neces- 
sary to make a rich man religious than a 

Ia regard to the Church, it ‘certainly 
holds good that too much wealth is apt to 
eat out the spirit of its piety. The primi- 


tive Church was poor aud prosperous. The 


Church under the Pagan Roman emperors 
was afflicted, yet happy and full of vitality. 


When’ Christianity was taken under the 


the. patronage of the Emperor Constantine, it 


certainly did not shine in the beauty. of 
holiness; nor were its graces more matured 
and fruitful. ._ When wealth flowed into 
the Church; and it was thought that a life 
of ein might be atoned for by munificent 


| legacies to religious institutions, the chief 


result wan the endowment of monasteries 


and its establishment as the religion of the 
State, like other forma of religion estab- 


ished ‘by law, has encouraged à numerous 
Priesthood, whose very last thought is that 


thence« “4 Eng 


‘fervent preaching of the truth in its adap- 


Church, will be successful in calling sinners | 


% According to your faith, so be it unto 


getting on the right gronnd: bat the 
resolu — bodies will be a dead 


avenues to the minds and purses of those of 


are not in danger of being tried by the 


and which soon became the re- 
bers of Ihe and the licentious. Popery 
ou nocount of its wealth, 


FEAR. I of ministerin spiritual ingtruction and 
leading Christ. Neither the Lu- 
8 Sie. tiie | F ind wise, therapism! ests ished in Prussia and Swe- 
A accks oe on irepbyterianism ‘established in 
pew r, to a plans, and pro- Episcopaoy established in 


„ bee proved beneficial to the 
cause of Christ. Rich endowments and 


verted clergy, and, of course, of a neglected 
and godless people. Humility, under such 
circumstances, is an obsolete virtue, if it 
be not rejected, indeed, as a sheer vulgarity ; 


and devout and holy living is voted out of 
the Church as a thing unsuited to the im- 


provements of the age. 3 
Under our own immediate eye when 
churches become rich, they are apt to 


dismisses piety as an incumbrance. Far 
better is it for a church to have to struggle, 
and by hard labour accumulate the means 


| necessary to its preservation and extension. 


What little wealth it acquires is for use, not 
abuse. We never wish to see the Presby- 
terian Church richly endowed. It is far 
better for its spiritual health that it should 
Jabour and trust in the daily providence of 
God. Right,“ says one, misinterpreting 
our remarks, there are too many money 


appeals from our pulpits, and too much 


‘said about increasing ministers’ salaries. 
It is safer for the Church and ministers to 
be poor.“ To such we would reply: It is 
not wholesome poverty to starve the Church 
and its ministry; and besides, the rule, in 
so far as it works, applies to your condition 
as well as theirs. Now, do you live poor, 
and are you fleeing from riches for your 
soul’s sake? If not, take heed how you 
‘pervert a wholesome truth to the encour- 
agement of your own solfishness. Remem- 
ber, with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” 


RECEIVING NEW-SCHOOL PRES- 
BYTERIES. 


E see it stated by some of our con- 
temporaries that the Synod of Texas 
has received the New-school Presbytery of 
Texas as a body. Our brethren justify 
this proceeding on the ground that the 
General Assembly authorized the reception 
in this manner of the Charleston Union 
Presbytery. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the action in the latter case was 
special legislation. The Assembly, having 
met in Charleston, had full opportunities 
for learning all the circumstances involved, 
and based their action upon this informa- 
tion. It was not designed as a precedent, 
or as establishing any new principle as to 
the reception of bodies not in our connec- 
tion. The rule laid down by the Assembly 
of 1837 is unrepealed, and we cannot see 
how any inferior judicatory can, with pro- 
priety, set it aside. There is every reason 
to believe that this rule meets the cordial 
concurrence of the great body of our 
Church. The last Assembly, though it did 
not reverse the action of the Synod of 
Nashville, in a case somewhat similar, 
nevertheless took exception to the Synod’s 
course as in contravention of the provisions 
of 1837. | 3 
These remarks, of course, are not designed 
in any manner to reflect on the soundness 
of the brethren who have been received by 
the Synod of Texas. So far as we know, 
no fault is to be found with them in this 
particular. We simply desire to express 
our strong conviction that the rule of the 
Assembly should not be ignored. We 
feel assured that if the course of admitting 
bodies as such is adopted, it will give rise 
to very serious evils. Brethren from other 


connections ought not to expect to be 
sovvived by our judicaturies on terms more 


favourable than those which obtain in the 
admission of our own ministers. It is a 
poor compliment to the latter to require 
them to submit to an examination, when 


| New-school men may come in without any 


questions being asked. 
STRENGTH SQUANDERED. 


66 HAT,” said to a gentleman to a dri- 
ver, is a fine, strong horse of yours.“ 
Powerful enough, was the response, 


but he uses more of his strength in kick- 


ing out side of his traces, than in drawing.“ 
The reply suggested a moral. In the 
the church and in the world, there is a 
large amount of sturdy talent which, if 
legitimately employed, might advance the 
church and human society in a right direc- 
tion, and is nevertheless squandered, or 
rendered mischievous, by kicking and flounc- 
ing outside of the traces. Genius is pro- 
verbially erratic, and spurns hard labour, 
however remunerative, in a straight course. 
It seldom takes the common sense view of 
things. It must mark out a path for itself, 
and the more it diverges from the beaten 
one, the more it prides itself in its achieve. 


men t. 


In regard to civil government, enough 
has been learned from experience of the 
past, to settle the true method of successful 
advance. Ordinary talent well and faith- 
fully applied, will promote the public wel- 
fare, because it pulls steadily in the right 
direction. Great men of original and ex- 
traordinary talent will lay claim to new in- 
ventions, and insist upon the abandonment 
of the beaten track, that their experiments 
may have a fair trial. The result often is, 
however, that their notions are impracti- 
cable, their strength is expended in a wrong 
direction, and disorder and confusion ensue, 
in the community on which they have so 
unfortunately experimented. 

In the Church too, men presuming on 
the greater comprehensiveness of their views, 
and on a learning and energy above their 
compeers, strike out new paths, spurn fa- 
miliar definitions, look upon plain aad ear- 
nest workers with contempt, and finish 
their career by leaving everything unsettled 
and uncertain. Their whole strength, in- 
stead of imparting strong-forward move- 
ment to the Church, is vainly and inglori- 
ously expended in kicking outside of the 
the traces. * 


CHURCH AND WORLD MILITANT. 


1 is rather a stale witticism of the pro- 

fane, that the Church militant is rightly 
named, since it is always fighting. Even 
admitting that there is too much of the 
belligerent spirit in the Church, it has its 
marked differences from the militant spirit 
of the world. It may be, and sometimes is, 
both unnecessary and misdirected, and has 
too little infusion of the temper of Christ 
in it; and yet, in most of the controversies 
which array parties, and agitate the tranquil 
surface, there is a redeeming trait. There 
is an honest purpose to promote truth, and 
an underlying attachment to what may be 
regarded as the imperilled interests of the 
Church. The quarrel may be about minor 


matters; it may be heated; it may be car- 


tied forward with too little of the humility 
and blandness which should characterize 
the Christian at all times, and the wrong 
may be contended for, instead of the right, 
through misapprehension or ignorance, and 
yet the conviction is honest, and a public 
benefit is aimed at. The true militant 
spirit is directed against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil; and even in the un- 


the increase of an uneon- gems 


become fashionable, and fashion politely | 


with Which they eye battling. This, at 
least, may be pl 

Now, on. the other hand, is mare world 
that sneers at this, a most quiet and peace- 
able pne, whose example may be follqwed? 


for pre-eminence, and deeming all strata- 
of business daily engaged in, but to rise at 


vantages which may ruin others? What 
are politicians doing, but striving for mas- 


endeavouring to make their prostrate bodies 
stepping-stones for their own success? In 
public and private life, are not the irreli- 
gious ever manifesting the militant spirit? 
Where is their love, and charity, and long 
suffering? What sacrifices do they make 
for each other’s welfare? Their quarrels | 
are more embittered than those of Chris- 
tians, and they are selfish withal, and have 
not the redeeming quality that they are 
supposed, in some way, to be doing God 
service. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.—The attend- 
ance on our Theological Seminaries indi- 
cates a cheering increase of theological stu- 
dents. The numbers at our Presbyterian 
Seminaries are about as follows: Princeton 
130; Allegheny 90; Danville 40; Columbia- 
40; Union 22. Total 322. 


— 


LAST HOURS OF REV. DR. BAKER. 


at 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE F Ab.] 


Austin City, Texas, Dec. 16, 185 

Messrs. Editors—Before this you will 
have heard, and with deep feeling I am 
sure, that my father, Rev. Daniel Baker, is 
with us on earth no more. This great 
affliction is so sudden and so recent, that I 
cannot as yet enter into any details in re- 
gard to an event which I cannot myself 
fully realize. I know, however, that you 
and your readers, and the Church through- 
out the land, will wish to know at least 
something in regard to the death of one 
whose life was so much blessed of God. 
There were many circumstances of great 
interest attending his last days, but I can- 
not enter into a full narrative of them now; 
suffice it to say, that he reached this place 
on the 19th of November, greatly fatigued 
by a ride of some five hundred miles on 
horseback. During this ride his horse had 
twice ran away with him, and once thrown 
him, with considerable violence, upon the 
ground. Hecame direct from the meeting 
of the Synod of Texas, his business in this 
place being to obtain aid in money and 
land, from the Legislature of the State, now 
in session here, for Austin College, of which 
he was agent. 

On Sabbath, November 22d, he preached 
morning and night in the church here of 
which I am pastor. On the ensuing Sab- 
bath, November 29th, he not only preached 
in the morning and at night, but also in 
the afternoon, in accordance with his in- 
variable rule to preach as often as possible 
that blessed Saviour, to speak of whom was 
his chief delight. He was quite hoarse in 
the morning, more so in the afternoon, and 
so much so at night that he could hardly 
speak. In rising to take his text at 
night, he remarked that he was about to 
preach a sermon, which, if he knew when he 
was to die, he would choose as his last; 
and this because the sermon was full of 
Jesus Christ, to a degree unusual even 
in Ais preaching. He paused a moment 
after making the remark, as if considering 
what he had said, and then solemnly re- 
peated the remark. And it was his las 
sermon. 


From the hour of his arrival he enjoyed 


his usual health, and was incessantly en- 
gaged in the business which had brought 
him to Austin, being treated by the legis- 
lators and all others with that marked re- 
spect and veneration accorded to him by 
every individual who knew him. In the 
pulpit he was all that he ever had been; 
and in general conversation, or playing 
with my children, he was even more full 
than usual of the joyful feeling which so 
characterized him. He was to have preach- 
ed on Monday night, but his hoarseness 
had so increased that it was impossible, and 
this prevented him also from preaching on 
the Sabbath following. He began also to 
experience a pain in the chest, and greater 
feebleness than he had ever before known; 
still he persisted in his labours for the Col- 
lege, both with his pen, and in visiting and 
conversation. On Wednesday night, about 
midnight, he was seized with great diffi- 
culty in breathing, arising from diseased 
action of the heart. Dr. M. A. Taylor, the 
kind and skilful physician in whose house 
he was a guest, relieved him for a time, 
but before day he was taken with another 
and more violent paroxysm. This, how- 
ever, was also relieved. During all this 
time be was perfectly calm, and when I 
prayed by his bedside for his recovery, he 
gently rebuked me on rising. His desire 
was not to recover, but to have ‘the pre- 
sence of God” in whatever was to befall 
him. About mid-day [took from the post 
office a copy of the Presbyterian, parts of 
which I read in his hearing, he making 
such comments as occurred to him. I also 
read passages of the word of God from time 
to time. Meanwhile he had arranged all 
his temporal matters, and expressed him- 
self freely and frequently, yet with perfect 
calmness, in regard to the possibility of his 
dying. In regard to the College, an enter- 
prise to which he had devoted himself for 
several years past with all the ardour of his 
nature, he exercised only his usual faith 
when he remarked, that if God took him 
away, it was because the interests of the 
College would, in some way, be better prop 
moted by his death. In fact, there warn¢ 
excitement, no apprehension, no rapture, 
no fear. His faith in God, his anticipation 


of heaven, his sense of acceptance in Christ, 


these were so much his habitual thought 
and experience in daily life for many years, 
that the being brought to the verge of 
eternity caused him to think and feel, in 
regard to them, little more than he was 
already in the habit of doing. His religion 
was, literally, his life. | 

About half-past 5 o’clock, on Thursday 
afternoon, December 10th; he was suddenly 
seized with another and more violent pa- 
roxysm of difficulty of breathing. All that 
medical skill could do was done. It was a 
disease entirely unknown to him before, 
but now it came the swift and sudden mes- 
senger of God. Sitting up on his bed-side, 
my arms encircling him, in the full vigour 
of his remarkable general health, more 
composedly than in his usual addresses to 
the throne of grace, he lifted his eyes to 
heaven, and exclaimed in the serene exer- 


eise of a perfect faith, “Lord Jesus, into 


thy hands I commend my spirit!“ As he 
uttered the last word he closed his eyes on 
earth for ever, to open them for ever on the 
face of that Saviour whom he so loved. 


— ͤ 


for the use of his ehildren. 
ended in extenuation. 


awful in the war? What are men 


I Israel, the Rev. Daniel Baker. 


bs 2 heard him preach his last sermon. 
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ERIA 


God spares 
my life, it is my intention to prepare from 
these and other materials, his biography. 
Add I beg that those who are acquainted 
with him, or with his laboura, éspecially 


Is it not a world In arms, ever struggling those who knew him during the earlier pe- 


riods of his life and ministry, will send to 
me uny letters of his in their 
narratives of any ineidents known to them, 


the expense of others, and seising on ad- and information of any kind whatever, 


which may make the volume a more com- 
plete delineation of the man as he was: and 


tery, assailing each other's reputation, and 1 beg that editors of religious papers will 


repeat this my request in their columns. 
I remain yours in the gospel, 
Wu. M. BAKER. 


The following letter is from a member of 
the Texas Legislature. 


_ Austin, Friday Morning, Dec. 11, 1857. 
Ere this reaches you, you will probably 
have learned from others, whose hearts are 
pierced with keener sorrow than even my 
own, the sad and painful intelligence of the 
death of our venerable friend and futher in 
On yester- 
day afternoon, at fifteen minutes before six 
o’clock, he calmly and peacefully breathed 
his last, in this city. He came here quite 
indisposed some three weeks since, from an 
epidemic catarrhal affection, then prevailing. 
I called the two Education Committees of 
‘the Legislature together at his request. 
He attempted to address them, but owing 
to hoarseness and weakness of his lungs, he 
could not speak, and I became spokesman 
for him. After that, he preached once or 
twice; on Sabbath evening before the 1 — 
is 
theme was Heaven.“ He commenced by 
saying he was going to talk of heaven. He 
preached with unusual animation and feel- 
ing. He spake of his waning sands, of his 
toils and sufferings, and privations as a 
minister of Christ, and then of the bright 
and glorious hope which cheered and ani- 
mated him in this warfare. Tears streamed 
down his aged and furrowed cheeks freely, 
and I could almost fancy that through their 
refraction I could see the rainbow of his 
glorious hope. It was, indeed, a great 
effort. He seemed to preach as if he was in 
view of eternity, and that it might be his last 
sermon on earth; and it was. I under- 
stand that he told his son that if he had to 
select a sermon to be his last, he wished 
that to be the one. He was never actually 
confined to bed. He was at the Capitol 
on Tuesday, and on yesterday read and 
conversed cheerfully with his friends, and 
corrected the proof of a little document 
called“ Ten strong reasons why the Legis- 
lature should contribute to the support of 
Austin College.” He had, before day, on 
yesterday, a slight paroxysm of the affec- 
tion of his heart; it returned in the after- 
noon, and destroyed him in one half hour. 
After his physicians had exhausted their 
skill, and he felt that he was dying, he 
quietly folded his hands on his bosom, and 


with his eyes raised to that heaven to which, 


by the eye of faith and hope he had so long 
and so often looked, he feebly but audibly 
said, ( Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Thus has passed from us this great and 
good man. But a few days since, a wail of 
woe came to us from ocean’s depths, pro- 
claiming to us that a mighty man was lost; 
that James Hamilton, the early and fast 
friend of Texas, now lies where pearls lie 
deepest, with no winding sheet, save ‘old 
ocean’s coral wreath.” Our State was 
thereby hung in mourning. To-day, we 
are called to mourn another of ‘Texas’ 
benefactors—one, who, although he moved 
in a different sphere, yet from a long life 
of active uscfulness, has entitled himself to 
be ranked among our benefactors. Yes, he 
leaves the proudest monuments of his claims 
to such distinction. 


— 


— 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


The monetary crisis— Need of Providential chas- 
tisements—Indian affuirs—American news- 
papers on the mutiny—Dr. Livingstone’s book. 

December, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors—It is wonderful how much 
events of the greatest importance are shorn of 
their interest and influence, when anything 
affecting us never directly occurs in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood. As a heavy sorrow is 
sometimes driven away for a moment by the 
pain of a cut finger, so India was for a while 
almost forgotten amid the anxieties of our 
commercial crisis. It is matter of peculiar 
satisfaction to be able to say, that the condi- 
tion of this country is very much, very obvi- 
ously, improved. In certain localities, (as, for 
example, in Paisley and Dunfermline, where 
the fluctuations in trade are always felt with 
uncommon intensity,) there is a large number 
of work-people out of employment; but there 
is now no panic—there are no additional fail- 
ures—and the forebodings of many that we 
should see a winter of peculiar severity seem 
always to be less realized. There is indeed an 
almost universal adoption of the “short-time” 
system, but as a set-off against this, provisions 
are selling fully ten per cent. cheaper than 
they were last year at this time, so that, if 
things become no worse, we shall have much 
cause to bless God that he has not actually 
visited upon us judgments which at one period 
seemed so imminent. 

Painful as the process has been, we all ac- 
knowledge its necessity. The eager desire to 
be rich, and the love of show, were threaten- 
ing to sap the very foundations of society. 
The number of men whose capital was “ Cre- 
dit,” and who were ready to resort to any 
means, from reckless overtrading and under- 
selling down to undisguised swindling, in or- 
der to procure present supplies of money, the 
number of such men appeared to be always 
growing. These quasi merchants were worse 
than cumbering the ground. They got up 
fictitious business. They gathered around them 
large numbers of work-people who might 
be at any moment reduced to want, and 
making competition on the part of the fair 
trader a matter of the greatest difficulty, intro- 
duced endless complications into the machine 
of commerce. The storm which swept over 
us has knocked down a number of such men. 
True, others, who deserved a better fate, have 
been involved in their ruin, but upon the 
whole we shall perhaps not have ultimately to 
regret the crisis, if trade is by means of it es- 
tablished on a surer and more solid foundation. 
The “examination” of several of the Glas- 
gow bankrupts is one of the most melan- 
choly pieces of business I ever heard of. One 
man, rejoicing in the euphonious name of 
McHaffie, confessed to a course of conduct 
which, if it had occurred in any other line of 
life, would without a doubt have led to his de- 
portation from the country. While over head 
and ears in debt he maintained a town house 
in one of the most fashionable streets of Glas- 
gow, a country house (for which he paid a rent 
of $750 a year) at the sea-side, and an extra 
dwelling-place besides, for a female friend.“ 
And these were but samples of the man’s 
wild extravagance. Yet this individual was 
until lately reckoned a most respectable mer- 
chant; and even now, because what he did 
was all in the way of trade, no one brings 
against him the charge of theft or swindling. 

With all the revelations made to us of late 
respecting the conduct of commercial affairs, 
we can hardly wonder that a Crisis“ should 
at last have occurred. | 

The accounts just received from India are 
that Lucknow may be considered safe. Sir 
Colin Campbell is concentrating the entire 
available force upon the place, and every 


His death was painless and instantaneous, 
and I now kuow how very narrow is the 
dividing line between earth and heaven. I 
have reluctantly omitted much that I could 
and would have said. I will only add, that 
on the first news of his death, the Legisla- 
ture passed a series of Resolutions, and 
adjourned in respect of his memory. 


reasonable collisions of Christians it is in | as ey Sore 
some way imagined that these are the foes + began a sketch of his varied life and labours, 


Many years ago, at my earnest request, he 


thing is to stand still until it is relieved. A 


wise and considerate arrangement, for it 
would for ever tarnish the glory of the pa- 
cification of India if it should be associated 
with the loss of the heroic garrison of Luck- 
now. 


And here, in connection with thia,subject, 


will you allow me to thank you for the temper- 
ate and friendly tones which have always cha- 
racterized your articles on the Indian Mutiny. 
You have not attempted the impossible task of 


— 


showing that the conduct of the English in 
Hindustan has been blameless. You have 
pointed out errors where errors confessedly 
existed. But, at the same time, you have not 
refused the testimony of men whose acquaint- 
ance with the country, and whose personal in- 
tegrity could not be doubted, as to the actual 
state of things, and following them, you have 


possession, OF not brought against us railing accusations, as 


if, even still our rule was one of blood, oppres- 
sion and cruelty. In this respect your calm, 
kindly and Christian spirit has been in remark- 
able contrast to that of the New York Observer. 
That paper bas had several very laboured arti- 
cles on the conduct of the English in India. 
I did not at first pay a great deal of heed to 
them, because, having connections at once in 
the civil, military, and missionary service, with 
whom I have had long, frequent, and thorough 
conversations, I was in a condition to see that 
the writer neither knew what he said, nor 
whereof he affirmed. But finding in one of 
them the testimony of a Company’s judge 
quoted, I began to ask myself the question, 
“Can I be mistaken after all? Is it indeed 
true that the English in India are, as the Ob- 
server would have us believe, little else than 
monsters of cruelty?” I cut the testimony out 
of the paper, and showed it to a relation of my 
own, who, after a long residence in the East, 
has just returned home. The answer was, & 
burst of laughter!! Here is one of the typical 
facts which the Observer quotes, as indicative 
of the general character of the European inha- 
bitants. ‘I found,” says Mr. Luard, who 
having been ingominiously dismissed the ser- 
vice has (of course!) no interest in telling any- 
thing but the simple truth. “I found that a 
boy named Ookagee Nanabhoy had been 
enticed into the house of a man named 
(then, and I fancy now, a judicial officer 
of the Honorable Company,) and then deli- 
berately murdered and boiled dow for Mrs. 
's especial eating, she being under the 
impression that such fare would enable her to 
bear children.” Now even supposing this 
atrocious act to be true, (and we for ourselves 
believed it to be an unmitigated falsebood,) 
what does the Observer mean to prove by it. 
Are we to understand that in his opinion mur- 
der and cannibalism are acts of common occur- 
rence in English society? If he does not mean 
this, the story proves nothing. If he does, it 
proves a great deal too much, for sure am I of 
this, that none save judge Luard and the editor 
of the Observer will for an instant believe it. 
The quotation in evidence of such a ridiculous 
canard, reveals the animus which is the in- 
spiration of these articles; and that animus 
comes out in a most melancholy way in the 
number for November 26th, in reference to 
Dr. Warren’s article. 

Dr. Livingstone’s book has now been in cir- 
culation for about a month. It has rather 
disappointed those among us who looked for- 
ward to something of engrossing interest. Its 
literary execution is by no means good, and 
the disposition of his subjects is not such as 
once to satisfy the curiosity of the reader. One 
thing is certain, he has opened up to the ima- 
gination, if not to the enterprise of the coun- 
try, an absolutely New World, and as Parlia- 
ment propose to vote him $25000 to continue 
his researches, we may hear of great practical 
results in the course of years. 

I have left myself too little space to enter 
upon the large department of Church news. 
There is, however, in this connection, nothing 
going on of such an exciting nature as to call 
for immediate notice. Our ecclesiastical intel- 
ligence, such as it is, can Keep. Meantime I 
am yours, INDEX. 


THINGS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Nxw December 28, 1857. 


Commercial matters Sale of pews in Dr. Pal- 
mer’s church—The expected meeting of the 
Assembly—Presbyterian churches in the city. 


To the Editors of the Presbyterian. 


Although most of our banks continued 
specie payments, and the stoppage of a few 
was only temporary, and although there have 
been very few failures here, compared with 
other cities, yet we have felt the pressure here 
very severely. Had cotton kept up, we would 
all have been in good trim ere this; but the 
decline in the price of cotton and sugar, and 
the falling off of both these crops, will diminish 
our expected income here some twenty or 
thirty millions of dollars. Our community, 
therefore, feel distressed. Still, I am satisfied, 
that we are better off, and have more reason 
for gratitude and thankfulness, than any other 
community on the continent. 

Amid all this financial pressure, it is a cheer- 

ing token for good, that on the offering of the 
pews in Dr. Palmer’s new church last week, 
there was between sixty and seventy thousand 
dollars worth sold on the first evening, mostly 
ata premium. Since then the Trustees have 
sold at private sale a great many more, so 
that the sales will be ample to provide for the 
debt, and probably leave a surplus. The 
church cost not far from, I believe, one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars, and is one 
of the finest in the country. Dr. Palmer is 
laborious, zealous, and faithful; the church is 
always packed to overflowing, and as they 
never hear anything from him but plain old 
fashioned gospel truth, always presented in an 
attractive, powerful, and pointed manner, we 
must hope for blessed results; and we cannot 
but feel that God has brought this distinguished 
and devoted man amongst us for the accom- 
plishment of a great work in this part of our 
Zion. His humility, piety, and public spirit, 
blend in perfect harmony with his talents and 
gifts. Our other pulpits are ably filled, and 
we trust that the Spirit may accompany with 
Divine energy, the labours of these good men, 
and thus we may be blessed with a general 
and glorious revival, which is much needed 
here, as every where else. 

We are to have a meeting of the Synod of 
Mississippi here next week, and are leoking 
forward to that, but particularly to the meeting 
of the General Assembly in May, with much 
interest. As most people, from their opinion 
of cities, form the importance and extent of 
their trade, I fear that many of our Northern 
and Eastern brethren will be disappointed on 
their first visit to New Orleans. The statistics 
of our commerce are quite imposing, and those 
who expect to find other things in correspond- 
ence and keeping with our commercial great- 
ness, will be disappointed. 

In the city and suburbs we have eight 
organized Presbyterian churches, (one of them 
German.) All, except two, worship in small 
frame houses, most of which were put up 
temporarily for Sabbath-school and mission 
chapels. In all, the gospel is faithfully 
preached, and we hops, after this year, to 
take up these outposts in detail, and erect a 
good, substantial church edifice every year, 
until all are furnished with proper and com- 


+ modious houses of worship, so that if the 


members of the Assembly of 1858 do not find 
our five or six little churches as wéll accom- 
modated with buildings as they may expect or 
we could wish, when the Assembly meets here 
in 1863, they will find us in better trim. In 
the meantime, we hope to give the commis- 
sioners a hearty welcome, and that they will 
all feel quite at home with us. We trust the 
attendance will be large, and that the meet- 
ing may prove a blessing. Very truly yours. 


— — — — 
A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 


A minister, while attending a church 
in a strange city, was struck with the sur- 
erm. sweetness of the voice of a young 
ady who sat near him. Being afterwards 
introduced to her, he inquired whether she 
loved the Saviour. She replied: 

am afraid not.“ 

“Then, my dear young friend,” said the 
minister, „what will you do with that 
voice in eternity? Shall it be spent in 
uttering the wailings of the lost for ever?“ 

The solemn question sent conviction to” 
her heart, and she rested not till she found 
peace in believing in Jesus, till prepared 
joyfully to sing the song of redeeming love 
with the saints on earth, and to join in the 
new song with the redeemed around the 


throne on high. 


nent 

world by a line of telegraphic wires, it was 
mitted was to come from the Queen of 
Great Britain to the President of these 
United States, and was to be the same 
message brought by the angel to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem more than eighteen 
centuries ago, viz. “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace, good will 
toward men.” As it is expected that the 
enterprise, which proved a failure last year, 


is to be renewed this year, it is more than 


probable that before the close of 1858, 
Queen Victoria may have the pleasure of 
saluting our Chief Magistrate with the 
above heavenly words. Should this come 
to pass, I desire to suggest to President 
Buchanan (who, I hear, is a reader of the 
Presbyterian) g suitable reply. It is this: 
„From the rising of the sun unto the going 


down of the same, the Lord's name is to 


be praised.“ Should this correspondence 
take place, what a striking incident it will 
be! Surely it will appear to the nations 
of the earth as the first beam of the „ latter 
day glory.” Dera. 
For the Presbyterian. 


GOVERNMENT CHAPLAINCIES. 


Messrs. Editors—My attention has just 
been directed to an editorial article in the 
Episcopal Recorder of January 2, with the 
above heading, which seems so well calcu- 
lated—of course I by no means say intended 
—but so well calculated to confuse the pub- 
lic mind on this deeply important subject 
of the chaplaincies, which is now just begin- 
ning to receive some of the attention which 
it deserves, that I ask room in your columns 
for some explanatory remarks. Let me 
say, once for all, to the Presbyterian com- 
munity, get at the facts on that subject: 
do not dismiss it as a mere petty scuffle be- 
fore you know the facts; the matter appears 
very differently when you know the facts con- 
nected with it, from what it appears in the 
mere curre d indifferent remarks on the 
subject. cussion will be required—it is 
a great blessing that discussion is begin- 
ning to take place—in order to set the thing 
before the public in its true shape. It isa 
matter of deep moment. There is a deep 
involution of principle in it. And the in- 
terests of the souls of a large class of our 
fellow-men are concerned. Of one thin 
we are sure, aud that is, that our Episcopa 
brethren will most sadly misapprehend the 
subject if they take their views of it from 
the before mentioned editorial in the Re- 
corder. After speaking with approbation 
of other objects had in view in Dr. John- 
son’s recent movement on this general sub- 
ject, the Recorder proceeds to say: 

„But, unfortunately for all concerned, 
some of our Presbyterian and Baptist breth- 
ren have, at this point, chosen to give to the 
movement initiated by Dr. Johnson, the 
aspect of a crusade against the predominance 
our Church bas thus far had in these ap- 
pointments. When we look just at the 
bare fact, that out of one hundred and fifty- 
four chaplains, sixty-five have been of our 
communion, we can easily understand that 
there should be some jealousy on their part. 
But when we consider that this preponder- 
ance has come to us, in the providence of 
God, without the exercise of any govern- 
mental favouritism, and fro causes quite 
beyond government control, we do not 
see why they should complain of it. The 
simple fact is—as we stated in a recent 
article—that a considerable proportion of 
the officers in both our army and our navy 
have come from Episcopal families, and been 
educated amidst the services of our commu- 
nion. And, very naturally, being habituated 


to these services, they seek, where liberty of 


choice is given them, the ministers of the 
Church they have been trained in. In the 
army—where the senior officers of a military 
post, under the title of a“ council of admin- 
istration,” have the right to select their 
chaplain—these Church predilections have 
developed themselves to a considerable ex- 
tent, in the calling of Episcopalians to 
minister among them. In the navy—where 
government appoints the chaplains—we sup- 
pose a courteous regard to the known feel- 
ings of the officers may have had something 
to do with the preponderance of Church- 
men that appears. It certainly has not 
been of the seeking of our Church, for every- 
body knows that we, as a denomination, 
have in this country been remarkably abste- 
mious in the courting of political preferment. 
And it as certainly has not come from a pre- 
ponderance of Episcopalianism in the gov- 
ernment, for nearly all the Presidents 
with whom resides the chief appointing 
power—have been trained amidst influences 
rather adverse to our communion. If we 
were to indulge our own feeling, we should 
say it has just come to us, in the providence 
of God, because (for the time at least) our 
ministry and service was best fitted to sup- 
ply existing needs.“ 

These remarks leave comparatively out of 
view one of the most important elements in 
the whole subject—and one which must be 
kept clearly and fully in view—in order to 
a thorough understanding of it. The Re- 
corder says the simple fact is, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the officers in both 
our army and our navy have come from 
Episcopal families, and have been educated 
amidst the services of our communion.” 

Here lies the gist of this whole affair. 
If it has been the case, and is to continue 
to be the case, that so great a preponderance 
of the cadets at West Point, where the army 
officers are educated, and at Annapolis, 
where the navy officers are trained,“ have 
come from Episcopal families,” then it is 
high time to carry this principle of “an 
equalizing of the representation of the 
Church,“ which, as we shall see, the Ne- 
corder so deprecates, into the business of 
the nomination of cadets for those schools. 
It is high time for the people to call their 
representatives in Congress to a strict ac- 
count for the appointment of such cadets, 
that it may be clearly understood whether 
the immense preponderance of Episcopal 
boys is accidental; or whether “ the provi- 
dence of God' will be pleaded for that too; 
or whether a superiority is claimed for their 
raw material over that of others, to make 
army and navy officers. 

But it is generally conceded, the writers 
suppose truly, that the cadets of West Point 
and Annapolis owe their appointments to 
political, and not to religious considerations. 
We have not seen religious unfairness charg- 
ed-on the members of Congress in their ap- 
pointment. The cadets are said to have 
such various religious predilections when 
they first go to those places, as it might be 
supposed that they would have, coming from 
all over the United States. But they are 
taught Episcopacy at Annapolis and at 
West Point. It is on that acsount, Messrs. 
Editors, that the Recorder is able to say, 
with truth, that so many of the officers of 
the army and navy “have been educated 
amidst the services of the Episcopal com- 
munion.” I own, therefore, that I was sur- 
prised to see an article, manifesting so kind 
a spirit as that in the Recorder, overlooking 
elements of the question in which almost 
its whole merits lie; saying not a syllable 
about the naval and military schools; throw- 
ing, in fact, a veil over that whole matter, 
by simply saying that the officers come 
chiefly „from Episcopal families.“ I trust 
that “ Presbyterian and Baptist brethren” 
may examine into the subject until this 
vital part of it comes distinetly to their 
view. You have, no doubt, heard the cur- 
rent rumour, Messers. Editors, that the 
chaplain at West Point is required to use 
the services of the Episcopal Church; that 


the alternative is tendered to him to comply 
or resign. You haye seen, also, the state- | 


fairer views put into their places. 


and the comfort of the 


mont, whieh I have the best reason to believe 
to be true, that there bas never been any 
other than an Episcopalian chaplain at An- 
bend f lising the 
ere the process of equali 
representation of the Churches” ought to 
begin, or lee the appointing authorities at 
those schools ought to be unceremoniously 


The 
nt writer does not concur in the view, 
that the simple Bible, used by the otber 
Protestant denominations, is not quite as 
a book of devotion, quite as good a 
manual for the instruction of the erring, 


Prayer-book of the Episcopalians. 


without saying one word against the prayer- 


book for those who like it, he sees not how 
the Christian man of this country can for 


one moment hesitate whether the Bible or 
the Prayer-book shall be “the religion” of 
soldiers and sailors. I solemuly believe 
that army and navy both will prefer the 
naked Bible, if we will be faithful enough 


Recorder proceeds to say: 7 
„There must be, say they, an equalising 
of the representation of the Churches. 

„We wish our brethren could be brought 
to see the evils and embarrassments that 
must inevitably grow out of the adoption of 
such a principle. In the first place it must 
present the various denominations in the 
aspect of petitioners for ‘the spoils’ of office ; 
and any one may judge whether this would 
be much of an improvement upon the abuse 


ton. In the next place, it would, contrary 
to the Constitution, be the institution of a. 
system of religious tests. Of two candi- 
dates for the Chaplaincy, onq of whom 
should be Episcopalian, the other a g. 
terian or Baptist, or Roman Catholie, the 
latter, because of his religious views, must 
be appointed, though the other may be pre- 
ferable in education, intellect, and moral 
fitness for the post. While, to carry the 
matter fully out, existing Chaplains must 
be dismissed for their Episcopalianism, 
though possibly in every way worthy of 
their place. And, in the third place, that 
liberty of choice, which is dear to every 
Republican, and especially in matters of 
religion, must be taken from the officers of 
our army; and, as far as may be, from the 
navy too. No matter what their predileo- 
tions for Episcopalianism, they must, under 
such a system, consent to relinquish the 
right to indicate their preferences, and take 
just whom the Government, with this 
arrangement, choose to send. 

Better the present system by a thou- 
sand times than this. Away with denomi- 
national tests entirely. Let character and 


candidates for Chaplaincies; not the ques- 
tion whether they belong to one denomina- 
tion or another.” 


The English of this is, that we must 


leave West Point and Annapolis to be and 
remain regular Episcopal posts, at which 
much Prayer-book and little Scripture are 
employed; we must leave them the power 
of all the appliances of education, and of 
all the weighty associations connected with 
education, to make Episcopalians of those 
whose parents by no means all desire them 
to be such, but merely submit because they 
are at government schools; we must even 
submit to rejection and ejection from those 
places for non-episcopacy, and then must 
we hear our good brother of the Recorder 
gently remonstrate with us about the enor- 
mity of “taking away from the officers of 
the army that liberty of choice which is 
dear to every Republican, and especially in 
matters of religion.“ We seize. and bail 
the words of the Recorder: “ Away with, 
denominational tests entirely.”” When that. 
rule shall have been applied at West Point. 
and Annapolis, then will this “crusade” for 
the ‘‘equalizing the representation of the 


be ended. May God help us never to en 
it till then! 


Churches,” which so disturbs the 2 


But it is time, Messrs. Editors, to give, 


what, so far as the present writer heard, 
was the first bugle-note of the “crusade” . 
for “‘equalizing the representation of the 
Churches.” You will see that it is taken 
from a New York paper of excellent standing. 
The ‘ Missionary Convention spoken of 
was held last October: ss 

6A topic of deep though not pleasing in- 
terest, was brought before the Missionary 
Convention last week, by President Ander- 
son, who devoted bis remarks to the condi- 
tion of the military and gaval Chaplains of 
the United States. Facts not isolated or 
unfrequent, have for some time been aceu- 
mulating before the public eye—to say 
nothing of the greater number probably 
passed over in silence—which give evidence 
that the religious liberty and equality of 
American citizens can be and have been, sys- 
tematically infringed by methods direct as 
well as indirect, and that without rebuke, in 
the appointment and government, of Chap- 
lains in the Army and Navy. The aristo- 
cratic traditions left us from ante-revolu- 
tionary sources, and fostered by foreign in- 
tercourse, in all who, as military gentlemen’ 
naturally do, make much of the form and 
circumstance of rank, have made the digni- 
ties, state and ceremonial of Episcopacy, to 
some extent fashionable in the Army and 
Navy. Nor is there any reason to deny to 
the predilections of the officers their due 
weight in the choice of Chaplains. 


„But this complaisance, as we have re- 
peatedly shown, has been carried to the ex- 
tent of gross partiality and injustice to the 
feelings and rights of those attached to other 
denominations than the Episcopal. Among 
other instances, a flagrant case was repre- 
sented to the Convention by President Au- 
derson, which, if we mistake not, will yet 
attract some notice from a people jealous of 
their religious liberties. A Baptist Chap- 
lain in a United States vessel off the coast. 
of Brazil, was actually directed by the Com- 
modore to employ the Epis:opal liturgy in 
his ministrations!—and on his respectful 
refusal to do so, became at once the butt of 
systematic indignities, on every hand, from 
the withdrawal of the Commodore’s own or- 
dinary courtesies to him asa gentleman and 
a member of the squadron, down to the 
grossest direct insults from the * . offi- 
cers; the whole obviously designed to make 
his position intolerable and to drive him 
from it, by way of enforcing the paramount 
spiritual authority of a naval commander. 
But the fact which gives a public gravity to 
this affair, is that the complaint of the Chap- 
lain to the Secretary of the Navy (not the 
present) was dismissed as frivolous and not 
worthy of attention. If the history of this 
case should be made public, we apprehend 
it may come to be seriously inquired wheth- 
er there is really an Established Chureh in 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
with general officers for its ‘temporal’ heads, 
and tumbler-throwing midshipman for bea- 
dles and poursuivants. Veo York Eram- 
iner. 

This is said not to be an isolated fact. 
We commend it to the Recorder. We 
thank him for his word, “away with de- 
nominational tests entirely.” We are for a 
brave and rigid application of it all around; 
—and failing that, for “an equalizing of the 
representation of the churches.” Does the 
Recorder agree? or does he think liberty 
and equality sweet only to Epi jans? 
From that or any other denomination of 
Christian brethren, it is believed that no 
Presbyterian or Baptist who has been con- 
cerned in the present movement, desires to 
take away apy just right or any privileges 
of a just equality. There bas not been, o 
far as the writer has seen, the shadow of 
such an intention. But we cannot accede © 
to a one-sided liberty. We are the free- 
born sons of free-born men, Who know 
their rights, and knowing, dare maintain 


them.“ They who will speak to us of “that . 
liberty of choice which ig dear to every Re- 
publican,” must distinctly understand that 


we as unequivocally claim that right as we 


are disposed cheerfully to yield to it. The 
writer does not understand the epirit of bis 


And | 


to give them an opportunity to try it. Tbe 


that has just been done away in Wasbing- 


fitness be the things examined into in the 


* 


— 


Messrs. Edlitare—A few months ago, when 
it was expected that this Western Goati- 
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Congregationalists.””.. After alluding to the 
fact that all ite ‘Sener Agents in the 
North-west, with the exception of one, who 
wy. appointed before the present rivalry 
In the den States, where things are in 
a formative condition, it is of the last con- 
sequence who ‘the General. Agemes are. 
The Gemeral, Agent oan, in multitudes of 
instengos, determine * denomination o 
and by seizing on the 
placea which are to be the eentres of iufla- 
ene, he can control the, to v, 
great sten. Bu thys Just what 
the American. Home 
_ for. 
lia to the exolu- 
sien And this. is jus 
the reason; hey, fuse to, emplpy. 
Paoshy Abit is not | 
it: he denied. Oar | North-western, | | 
‘eipod itis The American | 
Missionary Society ssid. that theee | — 
: a 


first number, 


of Editors?" a0 well ‘as the present vpeeimen, will 
prove an éxcellent auxiliary to the cause of educe- 


. Littell’s Living Age, No. 711, is rich in material. 
We have e e the Missionary Herald, Chris- 
tian Instructor, and Opal: also an account of the 
Aynerican Baptist Marinere Society. 
paration for Death. _ 


“When you lic down at night, compose 
your spirits as if you were not to wake till 
the: heavens be uo more. And when you 
we in the morping consider the new day 
your last, and act accordingly. Surely 
that night coaeth.of which you shall never 
see the mornifig, ox that day of which you 
shell never see the night; but which of. 
our mornings and —— you know not. 
Let the mantle of worldly enjoyment hang 
Bose about you, that it may be safely drop- 
ped when doulX comes to carry you into 
another world. When the fruit is ripe it 
falls off ‘the tree easily. So when a Chris- 
tidti’s heart is truly weaned from the world, 
Do ig prepared for death. A heart disen- 
gaged from the world is a heavenly one, and 
then we are ready for heaven when our 
heart is there before us. 


* 


among the Kafirs. 


Mr. Edmund Fry forwards to the Lon- 
don Times affecting accounts of the famine 
prevailing in some parts of Kaffraria, ex- 
tracted from a letter recently received from 
an ish lady, dated King William's 
Town; A 2; 1857:—“ Flour is fifteen 
dollars the one hundred pounds, and every 
day our, house is surrounded with 2 
orsatures women nothing but skin an 
bone, children of all 2 some of ten or 
twelve years, not able to stand, actually dy- 
ing, not able even to éat. Sometimes I ty 
to pour a little wine down their throats, hs 
2 all the time that it may be too much 
or them; and to see, young babies clutch a 
piece of bread, while another screams fran- 
tically at thé sight of it! God help us all! 
How can I refuse to give them bread while 
% morsel remains in the house? I can only 
trust in His mercy to feed my own little 
ones. Actually one woman offered me her 
child for six pence to buy bread. They 
are the most affeetionate parents, yet the 
are now killing their own children for food. 
The Government and inhabitants are doing 
all they can, but many poor wretches do not 
understand Relief Boards.“ I have saved 
many lives, poor as I am. Milk is very 
scarce and very dear. Some babies cannot 
eat, their mothers have no milk; a little 
rice and milk, or bread aud milk is so good 
for them. I wish I —— 
ter to the Times, people surely would su 
scribe and send N to the Bishop of 
Graham's Town, or any missionary. An 
old missionary in Toise country told James 
there were whole huts full of them, sitting 
doubled-up on the ground, unable to move, 
and so dying. Hundreds, thousands, come 
in every day to the magistrates’ office to ob- 
tain relief.” 


— 


Bought and Sold in 


How Coal is 


London. 


In London, coal is sent to consumers in 
sacks containing one huadred pounds each. 


These are loaded on largé carts drawn by 
enormous horses, with ‘scales and weights 
to each cart, and if desired by the par- 
chaser, the sack is weighed by the driver. 
When the honesty of the coal merchant 
and the integrity of the driver is well 
established, the weighing of the sack is 
seldom required. And in the purchase of 
& catt-load of sacks, some three or four of 
them, taken isouously, are tested by 
the scales; and if found correct, the weigh- 
ing of the remainder of the load is dispensed 
with. .; This made of buying and selling 
coal ie the result of many years experience. 
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perfect legibility. rg. 
It must be obvious to the most superficial | 
observer; that when a microscopic image of 
any, objeat thrown upon surface, the 
— much af that image as 
sees,’ Dat by the aid of photography, 
hot only that which is’ om in’ 1 im. 
| naked much 16 
fet depicted on 


till higher microscopie powers, which réveal | 
of structure and organise | 
— 


him the power deter. 
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“is Comins 

is Coming. 


| But oft in crowded cities 
; The poor must suffer Wrong, 


“Over ‘pleasant ‘gard en 8 ; 
Where,lately bloomed the rose, 


| Over field and meadow 


Where lately waved the grain, 
_ Gloomy clouds are pouring 
December's chilling. rain. 
Through the lonely forest 
Howls the angry blast; 
From thie trees the autumn leaves 
Ars falling thick and fast. 
All the merry 2 
All che lovely flowers, 
Passed and faded from our sight 
Wich the summer hours. 
| To the country people 
Winter gives vo fear, 
Housed, and clothed and nourished, 
In oomfort every year. 
When comes this bitter weather, 
They scarce can realize, 
What fears it brings to anxious h 
‘What tears to weeping eyes. 


And this will be a winter 
To be remembered long. 
There's many a work-shop vacant, 
There’s many a hammer still, 
And many, many labourers 
Are idle gainst their will. 


Yes, in the noisy city 
| Along the crowded way, 
The poor are very destitute 
On such a wintry day. 
They’re cowering o’er the embers, 
Or hurrying through the street, 
And asking work or charity 
Ok every one they meet. 


But still the self-same answer, 
We have no work for you, 

To keep our own from suffering, 
Is all that we can do.“ 

And O! the bitterness of this, 

Strong and craving labour, 

Yet forced in idleness to beg, 
Of every pitying neighbour. 


All the want and misery, 
In those garrets lonely, 
We who dwell in country homes 
_ Can imagine only. 
Little children crying, 
For their daily bread, 
Men and women sighing— 
Where can they look for aid? 


Te who live in plenty, 

To duty’s call be true, 

And “do to others as ye would 
That they should do to you.“ 

Seek out these needy sufferers, 
And give them timely aid; 

And in a better world than this 
You will be well repaid. 


Dr. Livingstone on Lions. 
[From Missionary Travele in Aftica.] 


When a lion is met in the daytime, a 
circumstance by no means unfrequent to 
travellers in these parts, if preconceived no- 
tions do not lead them to expect something 
very noble or “majestic,” they will see 
merely an animal somewhat larger than the 
biggest dog they ever saw, and partaking 


very strongly of the canine features; the 


face is not much like the usual drawings of 
a lion, the nose being prolonged like a dog’s; 
not exactly such as our painters make it— 
though they might learn better at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens—their ideas of majesty 
being usually shown by making their lions’ 
faces like old women in night-caps. When 
encountered in the daytime, the lion stands 
a second or two, gazing, then turns slowly 
round, and walks as slowly away for a 
dozen paces, looking over his shoulder; then 
begins to trot, and, when he thinks himself 
out of sight, bounds off like a greyhound. 
By day, there is not, as a rule, the smallest 
danger of lions which are not molested at- 
tacking man, nor even on a clear moonlight 
night, except when breeding; this makes 
them brave almost any danger; and if a man 
happens to cross to the windward of them, 
both lion and lioness will rusb at him, in 
the manner of a bitch with whelps. This 
does not often happen, as I only became 
aware of two or three instances of it. In 
one case a man, passing where the wind 
blew from him to the animals, was bitten 
before be could climb a tree; and occasion- 
ally a man on horseback has been caught by 
the leg under the same circumstances. So 
general, however, is the sense of security 
on moonlight nights, that we seldom tied up 
our oxen, but let them lie loose by the wag- 
ons; while on a dark, rainy night, if a lion 
is in the neighbourhood, be is almost sure to 
venture to kill an ox. His approach is al- 
ways stealthy, except when wounded; and 
any appearance of a trap is enough to cause 
him to refrain from making the last spring. 
This seems characteristic of the feline spe- 
cies; when a goat is picketed in India for 
the purpose of enabling the huntsmen to 
shoot a tiger by night, if on a plain, he would 
whip off the animal so quickly by a stroke 
of the paw that no one could take aim; to 
obviate this, a small pit is dug, and the 
goat is picketed to a stake in the bottom; a 
small stone is tied in the ear of the goat, 
which makes him cry the whole night. 
When the tiger sees the appearance of a 
trap, he walks round and round the pit, 
and allows the hunter, who is lying in wait, 
to have a fair shot. 

When a lion is very hungry, and lying 
in wait, the sight of an animal may make 
bim commence stalking it. In one case a 
man, while stealthily crawling toward a 
rhinoceros, happened to glance behind bim, 
aod found, to bis horror, a lion stalking 
him; he. only escaped by springing up a 
tree like a eat.“ At Lo a lioness sprang 
on the after quarter of Mr. Oswell’s horse, 
and when we came up to him, we found the 
marks of the claws on the horse, and a 
scratch on Mr. Oswell’s hand. The horse, 
on feeling the lion on him, sprang away, 
and the rider, caught by a wait-a-bit thorn 
was brought to the ground and rendered 
insensible. Hisdogs saved him. Another 
English gentleman, (Captain Codrington, ) 
was surprised in the same way, thougb not 
hunting the lion at the time, but turning 
round, he shot him dead in the neck. 


| By accident a horse belonging to Codring- 


ton rah away, but was stopped by the 


| bridle catching a stump; there he remained 


a prisoner two days, and when found, 
the whole space around was. marked b 
the footprints of lions. They had evi- 
dently been afraid to attack the haltered 
horse from fear that it was a trap. Two 
lions came up by night to within three 
Yards of oxen tied to a wagon, and a sheep 
tied to a tree, and stood roaring, but afraid 
to make a spring. Ou another occasion 
one of our y was lying sound asleep 


and unconscious of danger between two 
| natives behind a bush at 


— ashue; the fire 
‘was nearly out at their feet in consequence 
af all dase completely tired out by the 
fatigues of the previous day; a lion came 
up to within three yards of the fire, and 
therd commenced 


a spring: of their riding-ex being 


— tied to the bush was the. only reason the 
öfnen bad for not following his instinct, and 


ing a meal of flesh. He then stood on 
a knoll three hundred yards distant, 
uated an Right, and continued his growling 
as the»party moved off by daylight next 


«Boing nothing, at ‘all, or in doing 
3 er in doing wothing 
1g Dur. days are few, and acting as 
ea there would be no end of them. 


ferocious or noble character ascribed to it 


roaring instead of making 


and 


| that I ever learned of the lion 
\| Would lead me to attribute to it either the 


| seize an animal by the withers. 
is the most common point of attack, and 
I that is the part he begins to feast on first. 


, ferocious style. 


music.“ 


elsewhere. It possesses none of the nobility | 
of the Newfoundland or St. Bernard — 
With respect to its great strength there eng 
be no doubt. The immense masses of mus- 
cles around its jays, shoulders, and fore-' 
would ‘seem, however, to be inferior in 
power to those of the Indian tiger. Most 


of those feats of strength that I bave seen | 
performed by the lions, such as the taking | 
away of an ox, were not carrying, but ane" : 


ging or trailing the carcass along the groun 
they bave sprung on some occasions on to 
the hind-quarters of a horse, but no one has 


tremendous force. They 


ever seen them on the withers of s giraffe. | 


They do not mount on the hind-quarters of 
an eland even, but try to tear him down 
with their claws. Messrs. Oswell and Var- 
don once saw three lions endeavouring to 
* down a buffalo, and they were unable 
to do so for atime, though he was then 
mortally wounded by a two-ounce ball.“ 
In general the lion seizes the animal he 
is attacking by the flank near the hind leg, 
or by the throat below the jaw. It is 


questionable whether he ever attempts to 
The flank 


The natives and lions are very similar in 


| their tastes in the selection of tit-bits; an 


eland may be seen disemboweled by a lion 


Iso completely that he scarcely seems cut up 


at all. The bowels and fatty parts form a 
full meal for even the largest lion. The 
jackal comes sniffing about, and sometimes 
suffers for his temerity by a stroke from the 
lion’s paw laying him dead. When gorged, 
the lion falls fast asleep, and is then easily 
despatched. Hunting a lion with dogs in- 
volves 2 little danger as compared with 
hunting the Indian tiger, because the dogs 
bring bim out of cover and make him stand 
at bay, giving the hunter plenty of time for 
u good, deliberate shot. | 

Where game is abundant, there you may 
expect lions in proportionately large num- 
bers. They are never seen in herds, but 
six or eight, probably one family, occasion- 
ally hunt together. One is in much more 
danger of being run over when walking in 
the streets of London, than he is of bein 
devoured by lions in Africa, unless engaged 
in hunting the animal. Indeed, sat 
that I have seen or heard about lions wou! 
constitute a barrier in the way of men of 
ordinary courage and enterprise. 

The same feeling which has induced the 
modern painter to caricature the lion, has 
led the sentimentalist to consider the lion’s 
roar the most terrific of all earthly sounds. 
We hear of the ‘majestic roar of the king 
of beasts.” It is, indeed, well calculated to 
inspire fear, if you hear it in combination 
with the tremendously loud thunder of that 
country, on a night so pitchy dark that 
every flash of the intensely vivid lightning 
leaves you with the impression of stone- 
blindness, while the rain pours down so 
fast that your fire goes out, leaving you 
without the protection of even a tree, or 
the chance of your gun going off. But when 
you are in a comfortable house or wagon, 
the case is very different, and you hear the 
roar of the lion without any awe or alarm. 
The silly ostrich makes a noise as loud, yet 
he never was feared by man. To talk of 
the majestic roar of the lion is mere majestic 
twaddle. On my mentioning this fact 
some years ago, the assertion was doubted, 
so I have been careful ever since to inquire 
the-opinions of Europeans, who have heard 
both, if they could detect any difference 
between the roar of a lion and that of an 
ostrich; the invariable answer was, that 
they could not, when the animal was at any 
distance. The natives assert that they can 
detect a variation between the commence- 
ment of the noise of each. There is, it 
must be admitted, considerable difference 
between the singing noise of a lion when 
full, and his deep, gruff growl when hungry. 
In general the lion’s voice seems to come 
deeper from the chest than that of the os- 
trich, but to this day I can distinguish be- 
tween them with certainty only by knowing 
that the ostrich roars by day, and the lion 
by night. a 


* This singular encounter, in the words of 
an eye-witness, happened as follows: —“ My 
South African Journal is now before me, and 
I have got hold of the account of the lion and 
buffalo affair; here it is: ‘15th September, 
1846. Oswell and I were riding this afternoon 
along the banks of the Limpopo, when a 
water-buck started in front of us. I dis- 
mounted, and was following it through the 
jungle, when three buffaloes got up, and, 
after going a little distance, stood still, and 
the nearest bull turned round and looked at me. 
A ball from the two-ouncer crashed into his 
shoulder, and they all three made off. Oswell 
and I followed as soon as I had reloaded, and 
when we were in sight of the buffalo, and 
gaining on him at every stride, three lions 
leaped on the unfortunate brute; he bellowed 
most lustily, as he kept up a kind of runnin 
fight, but he was, of course, soon overpowere 
and pulled down. We had a fine view of the 
struggle, and saw the lions on their hind legs 
tearing away with teeth and claws in most 
We crept up within thirty 
yards, and, kneeling down, blazed away at 
the lions. My rifle was a single barrel, and 
I had no spare gun. One lion fell dead 
almost on the buffalo; he had merely time to 
turn toward us, seize a bush with his teeth, 
and drop dead with the stick in his jaws. 
The second made off immediately; and the 
third raised his head, coolly looked round for 
a moment, then went on — biting 
at the carcass as hard as ever. e retired a 
short distance to load, then again advanced 
and fired. The lion made off, but a ball that 
he received ought to have — him, as it 
went clean through his shoulder-blade. He 
was followed up and killed, after having 
charged several times. Both lions were males. 
It is not often that one bags a brace of lions 
and a bull buffalo in about ten minutes. It 
was an exciting adventure, and I shall never 
forget it.’ 

“Such, my dear Livingstone, is the plain 
unvarnished account. The buffalo had, of 
course, gone close to where the lions were 
lying down for the day; and they, seeing him 
lame and bleeding, thought the opportunity 
too good a one to be lost. Ever yours, 

Frank VaRDON. 


— 


To Ascertain the State of the Lungs, 

Persons desirous to ascertain the true 
state of their lungs, are directed to draw in 
as much breath as they conveniently can; 
they are then to count as far as they are 
able, in a slow and audible voice, without 
drawing in more breath. The number of 
seconds they can continue counting must 
be carefully observed; in a consumptive 
the time does not exceed ten, and is fre- 
quest less than six seconds; in pleurisy 
and pneumonia it ranges from nine to four 
seconds. When the lungs are in a sound 
condition, the time will range as high as 
from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


Hayda and the Musie-Seller. 


Haydn used to relate, with much pleasure, 
a dispute which he had with a music-seller 
in London. Amusing himself one morning, 
after the English fashion, in shopping, he 
inquired of a music-seller if he had any 
select and beautiful music. ‘ Certainly,” 
replied the shopman. ‘I have just printed 
some sublime music of Haydn’s.” „O,“ 
returned Haydn, “I’ll have nothing to do 
with that.“ How, sir! you will have 
nothing to do with Haydu's music! and 
pray what fault bave you to find with it?” 
4 plenty; but it is useless talking about 
it, since it does not suit me; show me some 
other.” 
Haydnist, replied, ‘‘ No, sir; I have music, 
it is true, but not for such as you,” and 
turned his back upon him. 

ing away, smiling, a gentleman of his 
and accosted him by 
name. The music-seller, still out of hu- 


mour, turned round at the name, and said 


to the person who had just entered the 
shop, Haydn !—ay, here's a fellow who 
says he does not like that t man’s 

The laughed—an 
explanation took place—and the music- 
seller was made acquainted with the man 
who found fault with Haydn's music. 


The music-seller, who was a warm + 


| 


at 


Thrilling lacideat at Lucknow. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
written by M. de Banneroi, a French phy- 
sician, in the service of Mussur Rajah, and 
published in Le Pays (Paris paper) under 
the date of Calcutta, October 8. 
‘I give you the following account of the 
lief of Lucknow, as described by a lady, 
one of the rescued y:—‘On every side 
death stared us in the fate; no human skill 
conld avert it any longer. We saw the 
moment approach when we must bid fare- 
well to earth, yet without feeling that unut- 
terable horror which must have been expe- 
rienced by the unhappy victims at Cawn- 
pore. We were resolved rather to die than 
to yield, and were fully persuaded that in 
twenty-four hours all would be over. The 
engineers had said so, and all knew the 
worst. We women strove to encourage each 
other, and to perform the light duties which 
had been assigned to us, such as conveying 
orders to the batteries and supplying the 
men with provisions, especially cups of cof- 
fee, which we prepared day and night. I 
had gone out to try and make myself use- 
ful, in company with Jessie Brown, the 
wife of a corporal in my husband’s regiment. 
Poor Jessie had been in a state of restless 
excitement all through the siege, and had 
fallen away visibly within the last few days. 
A constant fever consumed her, and her 
mind wandered occasionally, especially that 
day, when the recollections of home seemed 
powerfully present to her. At last, over- 
come with fatigue, she lay down on the 
ground, wrapped up in her plaid. I sat 
beside her, promising to awaken her, when, 
as she said, ‘her father should return om 
the ploughing.’ She fell at length itfto a 
1 slumber, motionless, and apparent- 
y breathless, her head resting on my lap. 
I myself could no longer resist the inclina- 
tion to sleep, in spite of the continual roar 
of the cannon. Suddenly I was aroused by 
a wild unearthly scream close to my ear; 
my companion stood upright beside me, her 
arms raised, and her head bent forward in 
the attitude of listening. A look of intense 
delight broke over her countenance, she 
grasped my hand, drew me towards her, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye 
hear it? 
slogan o' the Highlanders! We're saved, 
we're saved!’ Then, flinging herself on 
her knees, she thanked God with passionate 
fervour. I felt utterly bewildered; my 
English ears heard only the roahof artil- 
lery, and I thought my poor Jessie was 
still raving; but she darted to the batter- 
ies,.and I heard her cry incessantly to the 
men, ‘Courage! courage! hark to the slo- 
gan—to the Macgregor, the grandest of 
them a’. Here's help at last?’ 

“To describe the effect of these words 
upon the soldiers would be impossible For 
a moment they ceased firing, and every soul 
listened in intense anxiety. Gradually, 
however, there arose a murmur of bitter 
disappointment, and the wailing of the 
women who had flocked to the spot burst 
out anew, as the colonel shook his head. 
Our dull lowland ears heard nothing but 
the rattle of the musketry. A few moments 
more of this death-like suspense, of this 
agonizing hope, and Jessie, who had again 
sunk on the ground, sprang to her feet, and 
cried, in a voice so clear and piercing that 
it was heard along the whole line— Will 
ye no believe it noo? The slogan has 
ceased indeed, but the Campbells are 
comin’! D'ye hear, d’ye hear?’ At that 
moment we seemed indeed to hear the 
voice of God in the distance, when the pi- 
broch of the Highlanders brought us tidings 
of deliverance, for now there was no longer 
any doubt of the fact. That shrill, pene- 
trating, ceaseless sound, which rose above 
all other sounds, could come neither from 
the advance of the enemy, nor from the 
work of the Sappers. No, it was indeed 
the blast of the Scottish bagpipes, now #érill 
and harsh, as threatening vengeance on the 
foe, then in softer tones seeming to promise 
succour to their friends in need. Never, 
surely, was there such a scene as that which 
followed. Not a heart in the Residency of 
Lucknow but bowed itself before God. All, 
by one simultaneous impulse, fell upon 
their knees, and nothing was heard but 
bursting sobs and the murmured voice of 
prayer. Then all arose, and there rang out 
from a thousand lips a great shout of joy 
which resounded far and wide, and lent 
new vigour to that blessed pibroch. To 
our cheer of ‘God save the Queen,’ they 
replied by the well-known strain that moves 
every Scot to tears, 


‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot, &c. 


After that, nothing else made any impres- 
sion on me. I scarcely remember what fol- 
lowed. Jessie was presented to the General 
on his entrance into the fort, and at the offi- 
cers’ banquet her health was drunk by all 
present, while the pipers marched round the 
table playing once more the familiar air of 
‘ Auld lang syne.“ 


— 


Look out for Gas. 


We find the following fact and caution in 
the English Churchman:—“ A peer from 
the British Magazine, showing the import- 
ance of some knowledge of Natural Philos- 
ophy to the clergy, was lately reprinted in 
a pamphlet, and Archdeacon Sinclair, if we 
recollect rightly, urged the same point, in 
his charge upon preaching. The newspa- 
pers have lately recorded an occurrence 
which gives force to this teaching. An 
Islington incumbent, it appears, was im- 
pressed with the notion that gas was escap- 
ing in his house, after he had retired to 
rest: he accordingly proceeded with a light- 
ed candle to his study, and was speedily 
convinced, by a tremendous and destructive 
explosion, that his suspicions were well 
founded. Natural Philosophy would have 
taught him that he should go down in the 
dark and open one of the windows, for some 
minutes, before he introduced a light into 
the room; and we should have thought that 
this was a fact known to every one with gas 
on their premises.” 


— 


The Richest Man in Englabd. 


Shelton McKenzie, the literary editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, who is. well ac- 
quainted with the history of the wealthy 
and titled English families, says the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, formerly Earl Grosve- 
nor, is the wealthiest man in Great Britain. 
His property, mostly real estate in London 
and in the counties of Cheshire and Dorset- 
shire is estimated at £21,000,000 sterling, 
equal to one hundred million dollars. More 
than half of this sum has accrued in the 
last fifty years, and it is constantly increas- 
ing by the reversion of buildings which 
have been constructed in conformity with 
ground leases. A large tract of land in 
Westminster, stretching from the houses of 
Parliament to Chelsea, was purchased by 
the Grosvenor family for a trifle. By de- 

, as London increased, particularly 
spreading to the west, as most great cities 
do, this land, swampy and barren as it was, 
came into request for building purposes. 
Buckingham Palace was built upon this 
ground, and many new squares and streets, 
the habitations of the rich and fashionable 
people, have been laid out on it. The Mar- 
quis is described as a mean, miserly fellow; 


year, and in all probability whoever pos-. 
sesses the estate half a century hence will 
have a yearly income of from five to seven 
millions of dollars. | 

There are many others of the landed 
aristocracy of Great Britain who have enor- 
mous incomes. The Earl, of Fitzwilliam, 
who died last summer, had an income of a 
million dollars a year. He has left to his 
youngest son estates which produce an an- 
nual income of $100,000, and to the sec- 
ond son an income of $150,000, while the 
eldest son, the heir of the coronet, is lim- 


Ay, I'm no dreamin’, it’s the 


his income is over three million dollars a 


ited to a rental of $150,000, instead of 
$200,000, per annum, upon which his fa- 
ther supported the dignity of his great name 
in the north of England. 

There are also many wealthy commoners 
who rank in wealth with the nobility. Mr. 
Munts, the inventor of the Munts yellow 
metal used very generally for sheathing 
ships died a few months since, and left a 
fortune of over ten million dollars. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


PRESERVING VEGETABLES—An experi- 
enced Michigan correspondent commuti- 
cates the following mode by which beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, salsify, ruta-bagas and turnips 
may be kept perfectly fresh and sound for 
winter use, and obtainable at any time :— 
Take boxes or barrels sufficient to contain 
what vegetables you wish to keep for win- 
ter use—or for want of boxes use a corner 
of your cellar. First make a layer of the 
roots as close together as may be; then a 
layer of dirt or sand, filling all the inter- 
stices and about an inch over the roots. 
Proceed with layers of roots and dirt alter- 
nately, until you have secured all you wish. 
Over the whole place an inch or two of dirt. 
The sand or dirt should be a little moist, . 
but neither wet nor dry. We have kept 
beets and carrots according to the above 
plan until the first of May, and taken them 
out of the cellar fresh, neither wilted, grown, 
or rotten. To keep potatoes fresh and good 
until May and June, we always have adopt- 
ed the same mode as with beets and carrots. 
We prefer to dig them in a wet time, and 
let all the dirt adhere to them that we can, 
never letting them dry before picking up. 
Place them in the cellar as soon as may be, 
fill all the spaces between the potatoes with 
dirt, and keep them covered with dirt dar- 
ing the winter. The temperature of the 
cellar ought never to be above 40°, or be- 
low 32°; and should there be a sudden 
change of temperature, vegetables covered 
as above will not freeze if the mercury falls 
to 28°. 

Ort-CAKE FoR Cows.—A friend asks, 
“Ts oil-cake good for milch cows?” We 
answer, yes. We know it is frequently 
said that oil-cake fed to cows injures the 
quality of the butter. The best answer to 
this is, that we have never seen better but- 
ter than was made from cows while they 
were eating oil-cake every day, and con- 
tinued to do so four or five months in suc- 
cession; the same course of feeding being 
repeated for several winters. The quantity 
fed to each cow was from two to three 
pounds daily, mixed with two quarts of 
wheat shorts, or a quart of corn meal. 
Each cow was also allowed a peck of vege- 
tables per day—either carrots, beets, or po- 
tatoes. The other food of the cows was 
generally corn fodder—the corn having been 
cut up and shocked when it was far enough 
advanced to cure. The butter made with 
this course of feeding was yellow, firm, and 
wellflavoured. Various experiments were 
tried in modifying this course—as omitting 
one or the other of the articles, and noting 
the result. The oil-cake was omitted for a 
week, and its place supplied with an equal 
weight of corn meal. The yield of butter 
was lessened, and it was of a lighter colour. 
It is probable that the unfavourable opinion 
of oil-cake for milch cows has arisen from 
its being fed in too large quantities, and 
perhaps with too little other food. Some- 
thing, also, depends upon the constitutional 
characteristics of the cow in regard to the 
power of thoroughly digesting and assimila- 
ting food. By a separate trial of four cows, 
we ascertained that one of them produced 
butter which appeared to show the effect of 
the oil-cake in its softer and more oily con- 
sistence, although the quantity fed to each 
cow was the same. The cow was the least 
hardy of the lot, although when full fed she 
gave the most, but not the richest milk. 
We have noticed in other cases, that cows 
of rather weak constitutions frequently gave 
a large quantity of milk of inferior quality. 
As a general thing, we should have no hesi- 
tation in feeding milch cows with two or 
three pounds of oil-cake per day—price out 
of question—plenty of hay or other fodder, 
and, if practicable, a peck of some kind of 
vegetables being added.— Boston Cultivator. 


WInTERING LAMBS.—The same food 
and treatment applied to calves, will succeed 
equally with lambs. If they get ticks upon 
them, Scotch snuff distributed along the 
back, by opening the wool and rubbing it 
well in, will destroy the ticks. Do not 
crowd too many lambs together, and separ- 
ate the strong from the weak. All animals 
are selfish, and have no sympathy for their 
inferiors. The larger, of whatever kind, 
will overrun the smaller, drive them from 
their food, and starve them out altogether. 
Old or weakly sheep may be wintered in 


the same stables or sheds with lambs; for, 


if the old sheep be larger and stronger, the 
lambs are spryer, and can better dodge about 
them fortheir food. They all require fresh 
air, and plenty of it. Dry cold never hurts 
a sheep, but rains in winter are frequently 
injurious, particularly if of open-wooled va- 
rieties, as they soak to the skin, and give 
them severe colds. A severe snow storm, 
if dry, is less hurtful than a warm rain, and 
a sleet is worse than both together. 


FATTENING PoRK.— Many keep up their 
swine until New Year’s, thinking they can 
get a better price for their pork. It costs 
a great deal more to make pork at this sea- 
son than in warm weather, and we doubt 
very much if it can be made to pay. But 
if done at all, it should be done in the best 
manner. The sty, for winter feeding, 
should be a covered building, to keep the 
animals both dry and warm. The nests 
should have an abundance of clean straw, 
and the food should be cooked and fed to 
them when warm. Wood is much cheaper 
than corn meal, and the animal heat kept 
up by a tight sty and warm food, is so 
much saved in the meal bin.— Horticul- 
turist. 


PickLEeD FoppER.—Professor Shepherd, 
of New-Haven, in an article in the Home- 
stead, calls attention to the following me- 
thod of preserving grass without drying, 
which is practised in East Prussia. The 
process is as follows :—Pits are dug in the 
earth twelve feet square, and as many deep; 
these are lined with wood or brick, and 
puddled below with clay. They may be 
made of any other size. Into this pit the 
green crop of grass or clover is put, soon as 
cut. Four or five hundred weight at a 
time, and sprinkled with salt, at the rate of 
one pound to each cwt., and if the weather 
and grass be dry, two or three quarts of 
water should be sprinkled on each cwt., as 
it is laid down in successive layers. It is 
only when rain or heavy dew has fallen 
that this watching is considered unneces- 
sary. Much, however, must depend upon 
the succulency of the crop. Each layer 
of four or five cwts. is spread evenly over 
the bottom, is well trodden down by five 
or six men, and is especially rammed as 
close as possible at the sides, by wooden 
rammers. Each layer is then salted, wa- 
tered, and trodden in succession till the pit 
is full. Much depends upon .the perfect 
treading of the grass to the exclusion of 
the air. Between each layer of four or five 
cwt., a thin layer of straw may be sprinkled, 
in order to show the quantity consumed 
when feeding out to the stock. When the 
pit is full, the topmost layer is well salted. 
The whole is then covered with a well fit- 
ting lid, or floor, of boards or planks, and 
then a foot and a half of earth shoveled 
thereon, similar to the covering of a coal- 
pit. This is to exclude theair. The grass 
thus covered speedily ferments, and in about 
a week sitks to about one-half of its original 
bulk. During fermentation the covering 
should be examined daily, to see if there 
are any crevices or 8 if so, they 
should be carefully filled. When the first 
fermentation has ceased, the pit may be 
opened and filled up again in the same 


| condition all winter. 


manner as at first. A pit ten feet square 
filled in this way will contain nearly ten 
tons of this salted which has the ap- 
pearance of having been boiled, has a sharp 
acid taste, and is greadily eaten by the 
cattle. After a lapse of six or eight weeks, 
the pits may be, as needed, opened, and 
their contents fed to the cattle. After 
once opened, they may be left open without 
injury. One experimenter says, that giving 
only twenty pounds per day of this feed 
with cut straw, kept his cows in excellent 
Beside grass, other 
plants are preserved in this way—weeds, 
such as are not acrid or poisonous; leaves of 
vegetables, such as beets, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, carrots, &c., corn-stalk, straw, cu- 
cumber vines, &o. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HAPPINESS. 


In what does happiness consist,” said Mr. 
Wilson one evening to his little son Henry, as 
they were sitting in their comfortable room 
beside the warm stove. 

„Why,“ replied Harry, “I think that hap- 
piness consists in having plenty of money, 
living in large houses, keeping a great many 
servants, and plenty of fine horses and car- 
riages to take pleasure-rides in.” 

“Your idea of happiness is very trifling,” 
replied Mr. Wilson. In order to convince 
you that true happiness consists in something 
more than what you think it does, I will tell 
you about a friend of mine, who entertained the 
same opinion concerning happiness that you 
do. He was a classmate of mine in the Col- 
lege of P—— four years; we both entered the 
Freshman Class at the same time. He was a 
very pleasant companion in some respects, but 
he had his faults, as we all have; one of these 
was in thinking that poor people could not 
enjoy the happiness that wealthy persons do, 
and he also thought that it was a great misfor- 
tune to be poor. His father was a very weal- 
thy planter in the State of Georgia, and Alfred 
was his only son, which circumstance helped 
to strengthen him in his opinion. I tried to 
convince him that there was no true happiness 
in this world, except in religion, but he was 
too proud to be convinced by me. 

“One beautiful summer evening in the 
month of June, after I had been a few months 
at College, as Alfred and I were sitting in our 
room studying, J ——, a friend of ours, entered, 
and requested Alfred and me to take a walk with 


@ him, to visit af old coloured Christian friend of 


his, whom he was accustomed frequently to 
visit. He lived in a small house about a half 
a mile from the College building. We were 
soon ready, and when on our way, J—— told 
us the history of this old man, whose name 
was Robert; he had been employed at the 
College for many years, until he became too 
aged to perform the labour. I asked J—— if 
he was happy in his present situation, he 
replied, wait, and you can judge for yourself. 
When we came near the hut, we heard a voice 
as if some one was praying. It was old Robert 
praying for the College students, that there 
might be a revival of religion among them, 
and that many of them, who are on the broad 
road to ruin, might be brought to Jesus. 

„When we entered the cottage old Robert 
appeared glad to see us, particularly J——, 
who had been in the habit of visiting him 
frequently before. He was very poor, nothing 
to eat except what his friends gave him. I 
asked him if he was happy in his present situa- 
tion. He replied that he was perfectly happy, 
and would not exchange his situation with the 
richest person in the land. The only book he 
had was his Bible, which he said was his only 
comfort. After conversing for some time, we 
started towards the College, I asked Alfred if 
he thought old Robert was happy. Heanswered 
that he thought he was, and that there must 
certainly be something in religion. 

„A few months after this occurrence there 
was a revival of religion among the students, 
and many of them found peace to their souls. 


Among them was Alfred, who experienced a 


change in his sentiments, found that true hap- 
piness did not consist in worldly pleasures, 
but in religion.” A. H. W. 


JESUS ONCE A CHILD. 
Let children to the Saviour come, 
From cottage and from hall; 
For in his Father’s house is room, 
And in his love, for all. 
He calls them by his gospel yet, 
With tender words and mild, 
As one who knows their wants and woes— 
For Jesus was a child. 


And they that come will learn of him 
That wisdom from above, 

Whose thoughts are purity and peace, 
Whose words and deeds are love; 

Will learn to flee the serpent’s snare, 
Man’s childhood that beguiled, 

And something of his semblance wear— 
When Jesus was a child. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR SINFUL HEARTS. 


Bertha Gould was a very talented child, of 
eleven or twelve summers, but her talents did 
not produce such good results as might have 
been expected. Indeed, although many of her 
schoolmates envied her, I do not think she 
was as happy as many others who did not pos- 
sess any of her advantages. 

One bad effect of her smartness was to pre- 
vent her studying as much as she ought. She 
felt so certain that she would excel her com- 
panions, that she would put off preparing her 
tasks until the last minute; and then she 
would very likely be in such a hurry that she 
could not compose her mind tp work; and 
very likely she would recite her lesson more 
imperfectly than any one in her class. 

Like most smart children, Bertha was very 
impatient, and showed too little consideration 
for the feelings of others. 

One morning she came bounding into the 
breakfast-room, her face glowing with anima- 
tion, her eyes sparkling with delight, and her 
whole countenance beaming with happiness; 
and throwing hérself upon an ottoman at her 
mother’s feet, she exclaimed, I have won the 
prize! fairly won it!“ and she held up a bright 
five dollar gold piece. Papa says he did not 
think I was so smart; I recited the thirty 
chapters without missing a word!” Her look 
of exultation showed that it was not the 
money she valued so much, but the conscious- 
ness of intellectual superiority. | 

Mrs. Gould looked pleased, but the smile 
with which she answered her daughter’s words 
was so quiet that Bertha felt half disappointed. 

„What makes you look so, mamma?” 

„How, my dear?” 

I don’t know, but I don’t think you look 
quite so much pleased as I expected.” 

„I am very much pleased, indeed, Bertha,” 
said her mother, “but you know I am much 
older than you, and I could not help feeling 
how much more difficult it will be fur you to 
learn to practise the lessons contained in those 
verses, than for others less gifted. What 
makes the intellectual part so easy for you, 
will be the very means of making the practical 
part more difficult.” 

„I do not know how that can be, mamma.“ 

„Well, my love, I am sorry to cloud your 
present joy, and yet I would rather see the 
serious look you wear just now, than the one 
you had on when you first entered the room. 
Your disposition is so like my own that I can 
enter entirely into your feelings; but my past 


experience is so painful, that I regret every 


day that I had not the benefit of a mother’s 
counsels during my childhood.” © 

Well, mamma, do tell me quick, for I can't 
imagine, why persons of talent may not over- 
come obstacles as well as others.” 2 

Mrs. Gould opened the Bible, which always 


aid on her work-stand, and turning to the 
art from which Bertha had been reciting, 


re two classes of difficulties against which we 
‘ave to contend. Natural talents may suc- 


eed against external obstacles; but the ene- 
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aid:—‘*You must remember, Bertha, there 


mies within dur own hearts are by far the 
most dangerous and the most difficult to over 
dome. While you were committing your verses 
to memory yesterday, I heard your sister beg- 
ging you to: assist her with ber composition. 
She had studied long and patiently, and but 
half her task was done. You know how im- 
patiently you drove her from you, telling her 
you bad enough to do to help yourself.“ : 

Bertha’s pride was * gone now, and she 
confessed that she had been very selfish. 

“T am sure you did not notice what I did,” 
said ber mother, “that you were reading this 
verse at the same moment—‘ With all meek- 
ness and lowliness, forbearing one another in 
love.’ It seemed as if the Spirit had directed 
you to that text, bat its meaning did not touch 
your heart, or you could not have spoken as 
you did.” 

„Ol now I understand the meaning of the 
look you gave me. Although you smiled, I 
felt that there was something of a reproof in 
your expression.” 

It was not that of itself, dear Bertha, but 
that as a sample of the many occasions on which 
you will be tempted to forget the golden rule. 
And as I reflected how your peculiar tempera- 
ment was at variance with that bumility, and 
patience, and modesty so repeatedly commend- 
ed throughout the Scriptures. Each disposi- 
tion has faults peculiar to itself; and if the 
grace of God does not interpose to correct them, 
there is no limit to the crimes we may be al- 
lowed to commit. You have read a remark 
made by a man of God, as he observed the cart 
which was conveying a miserable wretch to 
the gallows; he said, ‘There goes John Brad- 
ford (meaning himself,) were it not for the 
grace of God.’ And so we may say of our- 
selves in observing the vilest of the vile.” 

Bertha had often been warned of her faults, 
but she had never thought of them in so seri- 
ous a light; and she resolved, from this very 
moment, to set about the work of correcting 
them. The clock struck eight just as she 
assured her mother that she should have more 
cause to be pleased with her for the future. 

Her mother brushed back the ringlets from 
her brow, and tried to read her countenance. 
Bertha raised her eyes inquiringly to her’s, 
and in a moment she guessed what she wished 
to say. 

„I know, mamma, what you would say 
now. You have no confidence in my powers of 
amendment, and you would remind me that 
my strength is but weakness, and that I must 
try to look upward. And now, one kiss, and 
I must be off to school, I will be a little late, 
but I think I will accomplish my day’s duties 
all the better for your conversation.” 

What progress Bertha made in her work of 
reformation, I perhaps will tell you another 
time; but what you must remember is, that 
every one of us has a host of enemies in our 
own hearts, and if we do not overcome them 
they will overcome us. M. B. 


HOUGHTS ON SACRAMENTAL OCCASIONS, 
—Extracted from the Diary of Philip Dod- 

dridge, D.D. With an Introduction by James W. 

Alexander, D.D. 18mo. Price 30 cents. 

The fragments which fill these pages are like the 
filings of gold or the dust of diamonds. The private 
Christian will find himself profited, in preparation 
for the Lord’s table, by this unpretending volume; 
the hints which are penned down are records of 
feelings while at the table. This will account for 
the richness and pungent quality existing in some 
of them. Extract from the Introduction. 

„ „ A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Just published by 

WILLIAMS. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
jan 2—3t 


Ye Gentleman of small family, a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
graduate of a College, who has had some years ex- 
perience in Teaching, as Principal of several im- 
portant Academie in Pennsylvania, and is at pre- 
sent engaged in Teaching, wishes to change bis 
situation. Address the Rev. W. R. DeWitt, D.D., 


4 


Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. D., Holli- 

daysburg, Pa., Rev. D. Elliott, D. D., Allegheny 

City, 1 7 Rev. George Lyon, D. D., Erie, Pa. 
jan 2—t 


EW FOR SALE—For sale a Pew in the West 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, very eligibly 
situated. It will be sold very low for cash, or ex- 
changed for merchandize. Apply at 
J.C. BAKER & CO’S, 
No. 154 North Third street, Philadelphia. 
dec 26—6t* 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


OR SALE—A nearly new Female Seminary in 
- Tuscarora Valley, Juniata county, Pennsyl- 
vania, five miles from railroad. The building is of 
stone, 118 by 35 feet, built expressly for the pur- 
pose. There are sixty-five acres of land attached 
to it. The delightful situation and the well known 
neighbourhood in the midst of which it is located, 
make it a desirable property for one fitted for the 
business. For further information, apply to the 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON, 
Academia, Pennsylvania; or to 
ARON O. PRICE, 


dec 19—4t Newark, New Jersey. 


TEACHERS.—Milnwood Academy for sale or 
rent. This is a most desirable situation for 
any one wishing to engage in Teaching. For fur- 
ther particulars, address | | 
Rev. JAMES S. WOODS, 
Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
dec 26—6t 


LIST OF BOOKS LATELY IMPORTED.— 
The Song of Songs; translated from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, with a Commentary, Historical and 
Critical. By Christian D. Ginsbuy. 8vo. $2.50. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews compared with the 
Old Testament. By Miss A. L. Newton. 16mo. 
88 cents. 


The Kelso Tracts. By R. H. Bonar. 12mo. 
63 cents. 

Memorials of Charles Gostling Townley, LL.D. 
By Rev. Samuel Martin. With a Portrait. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

Adolphe Monod's Farewell to his Friends and to 
the Church. With a Portrait. 88 cents. 

The Testimony of Nature to the Identity be- 
tween the Bud and the Seed. By Alexander Har- 
vey, M.D. 12mo. 63 cents. 7 

The Duty and Privilege of Christians to Support 
the Ordinance of the Gospel. By Rev. Peter Rich- 
ardson. Glasgow. Prize Essay. 50 cents. 

The Gospel Ministry; Duty and Privilege of 
Supporting it. By Rev. James A. Wylie, LL.D, 
First Glasgow Prize Essay. 12mo. 50 cents. 

The Working Church; an Argument for Liber- 
ality and Labour. By Rev. Joseph Parker. Se- 
cond Glasgow Prize Essay. 12mo. 50 cents. 

Clara Howard; or Heart-yearnings for the Un- 
seen and Abiding. I2mo. $1.25. 

Walks with Mamma; or Conversations upon Na- 
tural History between a Mother and her Child. 
Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 

British Land Birds. Illustrated. 16mo. $1. 

The Ottoman Empire; the Sultans, the Terri- 
tory, and the People. With a Map. 12mo. 88 
cents. . 

Tropologia; or a Key to Open Scripture Meta- 
phors. By Rev. B. Keach. Royal 8vo. $4. 

An Exposition of the Parables and Express Si- 
militudes of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. B. Keach. Royal 8vo. $4. 

The Christian Villager's Guide-Book. A Manual 
of Practical Instructions, pointing out the way to a 
Holy and a Happy Life. By A. Crowdy, A.M. 
18mo. 40 cents. 

Warnings and Consolations, in a Series of Prac- 
tical Discourses. By Rev. John Parker. 8vo. 
$3.25. . 

The New Testament Translated. By Rev. T. 8. 
Green, M.A. Part I. containing the Gospel by St, 
Matthew and the Epistle to the Romans. 8vo. 
paper. 

Also, Fresh Supplies of the following. 

Our Christian Classics; Readings from the Best 
Divines, with Notices, Biographical and Critical. 
By James Hamilton, D.D. 12mo. Vol. I. $1. 

Gold and the Gospel. The Ulster Prize Essays 
on the Duty of Giving in Proportion to Means and 
Income. Thirtieth thousand. I2mo. $l. 

Closing Scenes in the Life of Christ. By Rev. A. 
L. R. Foote. $1.50. | 

Foundations; Essays on Fundamental Truths. 
By Rev. William Pollock. 12mo. $1.50. 

Punishment and Prevention. By Alexander 
Thomson, Esq. 8vo. $1.88. 

Christ our Life. By Rev. Dr. Beith. 12mo. $1.25. 

An Exposition of the Song of Solomon. By Rev. 
A. Moody Stuart. 12mo. $1.88. 

Prayer Answered in more than One Hundred 
Cases recorded in the Old Testament. 1i6mo. 88 
cents. 

Sermons of the Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht. Second 
Edition. $1.25. 

: Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 3 vols. 
vo. 

Calvin’s Commentary on the Psalms. 3 vols. Svo. 
_ Alford’s Greek Testament. Vols. I., II. and III. 

Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
8vo. $10. 

Analytical Hebrew and Chaidee Lexicon. 8vo. 
$10.50. 


Searce Works. 
The Scottish Pulpit. Sermons by the most Emi- 
nent Divines of the Scottish Church, forming a 
complete body of Practical Divinity. 5 vols. 
Faber on the Prophecies. 2 vols. 8vo. 77 
Pulpit Outlines. Sketches of One Hundred and 


Fiſty Sermons. 


The Pulpit Synopsis, with Hints to Ministers, 
Remarks on Extempore Preaching, &. 12m0. 
Turretine’s Works. 4 vols. 8vo. | 
eens on the Psalms. 3 vols. 
mported b 
PWILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
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The Book of Job is the oldest, as it is nearly the 
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Brown’s Commentary on Romane, $2.50, 
Ryle’s Exposition of the Gospel of Matthew. 61. 
Memoir of Dr. Gallaudet. By Dr. Humphrey. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, 

Mia and Charlie; or a Week’s Holiday at Rydale 
Rectory. Imo. Illustrated 76 cents. 

Anna; or Passages from the Life of a Daughter 
at Home. 16 mo. 75 cents. 

The Young Pilgrim. A Tale by the author of 
the Claremont Tales, &c. 18mo. 60 cents. 
The Giant Killer; or the Battle which all must 

Fight. By the same author. 30 cents. 

The Way Home. 50 cents, 

Reading Without Tears. By the author of the 
Peep of Day. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

A Ray of Light to Brighten Cottage Homes. B 
the author of A Trap to Catch a Sumbeam. 35 
cents. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New Vork; and 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 608 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
nov 19—3t 


EACHER WANTED.—A Gentleman with some 
experience, to teach the Classics and ‘higher 
Mathematics, is wanted in a first class Academy. 
A young man, and a candidate for the ministry, 
preferred. A liberal salary will be given, Address 
J. R. M., office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, stating qualifications 
for government, references, &c. jan 2—3t 


NEWARKk FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
Session of thie Institation will commence 


F 6th, 1858, and continue six months, with a 


ecess of a week in April. Circulars containing 

other information may had by addressing the 

Principal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
dee 19—8t Newark, Delaware. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly ~ 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-Hoase, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 

ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
may 9—ly* West Troy, New York, 


OF THE PHILADELPHIA ‘BIBLE, 

TRACT, AND PERIODICAL DEPOSITORY. 
—The Subscriber respectfully informe his friends. 
and the public that he has removed his Depository 
from 535 Arch street to the South-west corner of. 
Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, where he 
will be happy to receive their calls during and after 
the Holidays. Now ready 

Historical Books of the New Testament. 5 

umes. Text and Index alone. In various bindings 
and at different prices. 

Periodical New Testament. 5 numbers, in cloth 
and gold. With Horne and Tregelles’ Introduc- 
tions, and twelve of Nelson’s elegant coloured 
Views of Modern Jerusalem. $2.50 for the set. 

Student’s Memorandum of the New Testament. 
A beautiful blant wok, with a page for every chap- 
— — an Alphabetical Index. Prices 90 cents. 
an 

The Blessing; a Good Book for Good Children. 
By Pastor Whitehead. Prices 25 and 30 cents. 

Bibles, Hymn Books, Bible Tracts, the Bible 
Times, Stockton’s Book and Journal, Sermons for 
the People, &c. 

RPENTER AND BUILDER.—Oniver Bra- 

pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 

x Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corne.ivs & 

Bakr, Manu of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
— No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 

ap y 


ATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN BOARD.—I. Apples of Gold; or a Word 
in Season to Young Men and Women. By the Rev. 
Thomas Brooks, author of the Mute Christian, &c. 
18mo. pp. 288. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
II. Our Theology in its Developments. By E. 
P. Hum web 5 D. D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 90. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

III. Faith the Principle of Missions. By Thomas 
Smyth, D. D., of Charleston, South Carolina. 18ma.. 
pp. 70. Price 15 cents. ‘ 

IV. Aunt Ruth; or Persecuted, not Forsaken. 
By the author of Ella Clinton. 18mo. pp. 237. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. With engravings. 

V. The Little Girl's Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Annie Brooks. 18mo. pp. 168. Price 
25 and 30 cents. , 

VI. The Little Boy ’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Addie. 1smo. pp. 238. Price 30 and 
35 cents. With engravings. 

VII. Marion Harvie; a Tale of Persecution in 
the Seventeenth Century. By the author of Ella 
Clinton and Aunt Ruth. 18mo. pp. 279. Price 35 
and 40 cents. With several engravings. 

VIII. The Evening Visit. 18mo. pp. 84. Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

IX. Meditations in Sickness and Old Age. By 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 18mo. pp. 114. Price 15 
and 20 cents. , 

X. The Elect Lady; a Memoir of Mrs. Susan 
Catharine Bett of Petersburg, Virginia. By A. B. 
Van Zandt, D. D., of New York, 18mo. pp. 196. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

XI. The Refuge, By the author of the Guide to 
Domestic Happiness. 12mo. pp. 227. Price 40 
cents. 

XII. Daughters at School Instructed in a Series 
of Letters. By the Rev. Rufus W. Baily. 12mo. 

- 252. Price 40 cents. 

XIII. Thoughts on Prayer; its Duty—its Form— 
its Subjects—its Encouragements—its Blessings. By 
Jonathan Greenleaf, pastor of the Wallabout Pres- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. 
pp. 156. Price 35 cents. 

XIV. Notes on the Gospels. By the Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. Together with Questions on the 
same. 

The Gospels are in three volumes, price 75 cents 
each. The Questions are in four volumes, price 
$1.50 per dozen, net, or 15 cents each. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 21—eow 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestnui Strret, above Sixth, Phifa- 
5 and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. Sng 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, end their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietora, 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion; 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents, Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 5 3 
TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00. 
With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. j 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fivé copies to one address, for one 


Fear, Hise 448.00 
With an additionsl copy to-tbe agent, 
(op The money must elweys be sent in dvi CO 


When. the amount is large, a draft sho 


$30.00 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO: "| 


No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
dec 26—3t | 
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